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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


It seems that the courage and ability displayed by 
General Dunsterville and his small body of officers and 
men in 1917-8, so admirably described in ‘The Dunster 
Force,’ have been wasted. That courageous little 
body, sometimes called ‘‘ The Hush-hush Force,’’ suc- 
ceeded in clearing the neighbourhood of Bagdad, 
Enzeli and North-West Persia, of Turks, Germans, 
and Bolsheviks. It even held Baku against them for a 
short time, but was obliged to evacuate that town 
owing to the cowardice and absurdity of the Armenians 
and White Russians. It now appears that the Bolshe- 
viks and Turkish Nationalists under Enver have occu- 
pied Baku, and are invading Persia and Mesopotamia. 
This comes of doing things by halves, or rather quar- 
ters. We can’t afford to let Persia and Bagdad fall 
into the hands of the Bolsheviks. If instead of lending 
Persia £2,000,000 and giving the Shah of Persia an 
official reception in London (which we have omitted to 
do to the King of the Belgians), we had strengthened 
our garrison at Bagdad and occupied Enzeli, it would 
have been more to the purpose. We shall now have 
to spend a great deal more money than we should have 
done in adequately supporting General Dunsterville. 


If two years ago our Prime Minister was a little 
ignorant of European geography—as we think he con- 
fessed to the House of Commons—he must have cured 
that defect by this time—solvitur ambulando; there is 
nothing like travel to teach geography. And Mr. Lloyd 
George dances about Europe like a parched pea in a 
bladder, turning up at Rappallo, Rome, San Remo, 
Paris, and Spa. The only place where the .Prime Min- 
ister is not is the House of Commons. Lympne Castle, 

_pronounced Limm, was until a couple of years ago in 
the possession of Mr. F. J. Tennant, and was frequently 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, when their star 
was in the ascendant. It is a modern house with a 
castellated front, situate on the top of a hill just above 
the School of Musketry at Hythe. The wooded 


grounds fall, with a glorious view over Romney Marsh 
and the Channel, steeply to the famous military canal, 
made in Pitt’s time for the conveyance of troops from 
Hythe to Ryde, a distance of forty miles. Some years 
ago when Mr. Asquith (then Prime Minister) was sit- 
ting at dinner at Lympne Castle, a great stone crashed 
through the window, hurled by a suffragette who had 
hidden herself in the garden. 


But it is not at Lympne Castle that the Anglo-French 
Conference between the English and French Premiers 
has been held. Sir Philip Sassoon’s villa is a mile or 
two beyond, and lower down the crest of the plateau. 
Sir Philip is an amiable youth, with a just estimate of 
the importance of his money-bags, who acted as private 
secretary to Lord Haig during the war, and is now glad 
enough to be busy about the first man in Europe. He 
inhabits in London the hideous house in Park Lane, 
built by Barney Barnato just before his death. Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon, the poet, is presumably of the same 
clan, and the coming generation may—we don’t say 
will— consider that he has done more than the baronet 
to confer credit upon 

‘* A lineage once abhorr’d, 
Nor yet redeem’d from scorn.”’ 


It is wonderful how bold our pressmen are when 
dealing with French strikers. We quote the follow- 
ing from an evening contemporary usually remarkable 
for its sympathetic tone in alluding to English labour 
troubles. ‘‘ The French Prime Minister has just given 
the agitators a taste of his quality. He means to put 
the law on Unions and Associations into force imme- 
diately, and so to dissolve the notorious General Labour 
Confederation, which is at the root of all the trouble. 
This will mean not only the break-up of the organisa- 
tion, and the sale of its property, and the sharing up of 
its moneys among the members; it also connotes State 
protection from interference for all who work at their 
lawful avocations.’ We hope that M. Millerand is 
going to do all these things : but, O ! how we wish that 
our contemporary would use its influence to urge Mr. 
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Lloyd George to take similar steps with regard to the 
Miners’ Federation, or the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, or the Railwaymen’s Union, which are ‘‘ at 
the root of all the trouble.’’ 


It is not surprising that Britain enjoys a reputation 
for hypocrisy on the Continent, because British States- 
men do so love sonorous generalities which no one but 
themselves believes, and which it is difficult to suppose 
that they believe. The Viceroy of India, for instance, 
has attempted to gild the pill of the Turkish Treaty for 
the Moslems in India in this fashion. ‘‘ Before the 
late disastrous war Great Britain always maintained 
the closest ties of friendship with Turkey, and I am 
confident that with the conclusion of this new treaty 
that friendship will quickly take life again, and that a 
Turkey regenerate and full of hope and strength, will 
stand forth in the future, as in the past, a pillar of the 
Islamic faith.’’ This is as fine a piece of clap-trap as 
we have ever read. Regenerate Turkey! Regenerate 
fiddlestick! The Turks will be after the treaty just 
what they were before. Probably what the Turks 
mind more than losing their European provinces is 
seeing them given to the Greeks. 


It is indeed time that the Council of the League of 
Nations and the Supreme Council of the Allies settled 
their respective spheres of action, or they will come 
to blows. Lord Robert Cecil calls upon Lord Curzon 
to set the Council of the League of Nations in motion 
to stop the advance of the Poles and the Ukrainians 
against the Soviet Russians, observing quite logically 
that the Covenant of the Versailles Treaty creating the 
League was entered into “‘ precisely to prevent the 
nations settling their controversies by a resort to 
arms.’’ Lord Curzon tartly refuses to interfere, and 
in his letter makes the following rather startling state- 
ment. ‘‘ In any case this episode ”’ (i.e., the advance 
of the Poles to Kieff and their junction with the 
Ukrainians) ‘‘ does not constitute an outbreak of war; 
it is merely a phase of a war which has been going on 
for some time and has not yet terminated.’’ So then 
there is not peace in Europe, but a war which is not 
yet terminated between Poles and South Russians, on 
the one side, and the Russian Bolshevists on the other. 


We are not complaining of Lord Curzon’s refusal to 
set the League in motion: on the contrary, we think 
he is right. We want to see the Bolshevists smashed, 
and if the Great Powers of the West cannot or will not 
do the job, by all means let the Poles and the 
Ukrainians do it. But it must occur to the ordinary 
man that here is just one of those cases in which the 
League of Nations was meant to interfere. We do 
not know the precise causes of the war between the 
Poles and the Bolshevists, unless it be the wholesome 
desire of every honest nation to put down a gang of 
murderers and thieves. But if the League of Nations 
cannot stop a war between Poland and Bolshevik 
Moscow, what chance is there of the League stopping 
a war between the great Powers? Unless and until 
the League of Nations can command fleets and armies, 
Sir Eric Drummond and his staff had better return to 
their former avocations. The League cannot even 
protect Armenia. 


For the first time since the Union the question of 
Home Rule for Ireland has been discussed by the House 
of Commons temperately and rationally, partly because 
the Irish members were absent, and partly because no- 
body believes the Bill will ever become an operative 
Act. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
Bill is intended as a moral demonstration rather than 
a practical policy: it is meant to put England right 
with the world, especially with the United States. This 
strikes us as foolish and undignified, for we quite en- 
dorse Sir Edward Carson’s rebuke to General Seely for 
bringing in ‘‘our relations with America.’’ This kind 
of speech is truckling to the lowest tvpe of American 
politician, the Democratic Bons, for whom England is 
asked to sweep up the Irish vote. All decent Ameri- 
cans admit the impertinence of the resolutions of the 
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Senate and the House of Representatives, which ought 
to be treated with the contempt they deserve. 


Upon the amendment of Sir Samuel Hoare the Goy- 
ernment have agreed to add two Senates, one for each 
provincial parliament, to their Home Rule Bill. That 
will make, with the Joint Council, five legislative as- 
semblies for a population of a little over four millions. 
This seems an excessive allowance, for on a similar | 
computation, England, Wales, and Scotland, with a 
population of over forty millions, ought to have fifty 
legislative assemblies, which, as Euclid would say, is 
absurd. What can these five legislative assemblies 
do but talk and squabble, and so discredit the whole 
business? We are sorry that Sir Edward Carson 
finds the inclusion of the three North-Western Counties 
in Ulster impossible from an administrative point of 
view, for we pointed out in a previous number the 
danger of placing Donegal, for military and naval 
reasons, under a Sinn Fein Parliament. Of course, 
both the policies of Lord Robert Cecil for leaving 
Ulster out and of Mr. Clynes for bringing Ulster under 
a parliament with a Sinn Fein majority were ruled out 
as being the two extremist views. 


Just eighteen months after the conclusion of the 
Armistice (November, 1918), the Senate of the United 
States has declared by a majority of five votes that the 
state of war between America and Germany and Aus- 
tria is at an end. This novel announcement will, we 
are informed by the papers, be vetoed by President 
Wilson, who will thus announce to the world that 
America is still at war with Central Europe. Truly 
American Democracy is an incomprehensible thing : 
but it has a chance of redeeming its reputation in the 
eyes of the world. The Supreme Federal Court has 
before it the question whether the 18th Amendment to 
the American Constitution prohibiting the sale and 
manufacture of alcoholic drinks is valid or invalid. 
Article 1 of the American Constitution forbids any 
State to pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. The prohibition laws must violate thousands 
of contracts. 


The Agent-General of Queensland is angry with us 
for reproducing a signed article from the Sydney 
Bulletin giving an unfavourable view of the financial 
results of Mr. Ryan’s Premietship in Queensland be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. The Agent-General says the 
Sydney Bulletin’s criticism is contradicted by the Audi- 
tor-General’s Report, which we think is very likely. 
We know too much about official statistics to have 
any superstitious respect for them, though we shall be 
happy to read the Auditor-General’s Report, if the 
Agent-General will send it to us. We can recall 
several instances in this country when Government 
figures have turned out to be wrong, as the Shipping 
Controller’s Report. But there is one question we 
should like to ask the Agent-General. Why, if Mr. 
Ryan’s finance was as successful as the Auditor and 
Agent-General declare, did Mr. Ryan hastily leave the 
Colony at the end of his term of office? Successful 
Premiers do not, as a rule, quit the scene of their 
triumphs. 


We quite understand, of course, this touchiness on 
the part of the Agent-General about the finances of 
Queensland. Mr. Theodore, the present Premier of 
Queensland, has arrived here for the purpose of bor- 
rowing money, so the papers say. We have no wish 
to depreciate the value of the Colony of Queensland, 
which we know to be one of the richest in point of 
mineral and pastoral resources in Australia. The 
question is as to the competence and good faith of, the 
Queensland Government. On this subject we are 
entitled to hold and express our own opinion. And on 
this subject we should like to know what are the facts 
about the Queensiand Government and the leases of 
land. We only know what we read in the Press; and 
in a reputable organ we have read that the Queensland 
Government has broken leases in violation of its con- 
What is the truth? 


tracts. 
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It is about time that some check was put on the 
waste of public money and time, to say nothing of the 
worry of individuals, caused by the preposterous claims 
made by the Income-tax authorities. The Princess de 
Polignac and Mrs. Munthe, the one a French and the 
other a Swedish subject, are the life tenants of large 
incomes, the capital of which, invested abroad, is 
vested in British trustees resident in this country. Two 
surveyors of taxes tried to make the trustees pay in- 
come-tax. Mr. Justice Sankey decided that the trus- 
tees were not liable to pay income-tax: the Court of 
Appea! confirmed his decision, and now the House of 
Lords have confirmed the decision of the Court of 
Appeal. The claim on the face of it was absurd: the 
income was derived from foreign investments : the reci- 
pients were foreigners; the British trustees were mere 
conduit-pipes. | Yet here we have two surveyors of 
taxes dragging the parties at great expense up to the 
House of Lords to secure an obvious decision. If the 
surveyors of taxes had to pay any part of the costs, 
which the public pays, we should not hear of these 
cases of attempted extortion. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain stands upon the edge of a 
decision which will certainly decide his reputation as a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and may determine the 
existence of the Government. If he is weak enough 
and reckless enough to fall into the trap of a levy on 
war wealth, he will find that there are more things in 
London and Lancashire than are dreamed of in the 
philosophy of Treasury Chambers. Suppose that he is 
met by passive resistance on the part of the capitalists ! 
Suppose that Manchester and Leeds and Bradford say 
to him, ‘‘ If you want our capital, come and take it! 
No chartered accountant in any of these cities will 
render you any assistance on pain of losing his clients !’’ 
What would Mr. Chamberlain do then? 


This result is by no means impossible, or even im- 
probable. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is mad 
enough to wage war on wealth, wealth will wage war 
on him: and if Lombard Street and the provinces join 
forces, the rout of Whitehall is only a question of time. 
Before it is too late we implore Mr. Chamberlain not to 
be lured from his former resolve by the schemes of a 
capital levy concocted by Sir John Anderson and Mr. 
Hopkins, whose knowledge of money is derived 
from the study of rows of those ‘‘ damned dots.’’ 
Surely the men who make the money must be better 
judges of how they may contribute to the nation’s needs 
without injuring themselves, and consequently the 
nation’s trade, than a brace of Treasury officials. The 
only man at the Treasury with any knowledge of the 
practice of commerce and finance is Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win, and we would give a Jew’s eye to know what he 
really thinks of the capital levy. 


Sir John Anderson has carefully explained to an in- 
terviewer that he has only drawn up a scheme (C2) for 
the taxation of war wealth of which the administrative 
difficulties are great, but surmountable. Here is a 
scheme, explains Sir John, which the Treasury regards 
as practicable: of its policy we say nothing: that is 
for our masters. We are familiar with this arrogant 
humility, this mock modesty, on the part of great per- 
manent officials; sufficiently so to assume that Sir John 
Anderson and Mr. Hopkins have pressed their scheme 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has pressed it 
on Sir William Pearce’s Committee. In the heat of 
the Corn Law debates, Disraeli exclaimed of some offi- 
cial calculation :—‘‘ This is Popkins’s plan: we know 
all about it. Is England to be governed by the fan- 
tastic scheme of some presumptuous pedant? ”’ 


If Mr. Chamberlain plumps for Popkins’s plan he 
will rue it. Popkins may be a very able and conscienti- 
ous Treasury official, but he is not the country. The 
Government can, of course, carry anything through the 
House of Commons: but if London, Lancashire, York- 
shire, and the Midlands will not have the Bill, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be ruined; and he may 
bring down the Government, though we feel pretty 
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sure the Prime Minister would jettison his colleague 
rather than lose the ship. The perpetual danger with 
Ministers of the second class is that they mistake obsti- 
nacy for firmness and that their ambition overpeers 
their ability. 


Sir Alfred Mond is the most astounding Minister 
whom we have ever heard of or dealt with, and that is 
saying a great deal. A certain thing was asked by us 
to be done for the benefit and enjoyment of the public, 
namely, the keeping open of Kensington Gardens to a 
later hour than heretofore in the summer evenings. The 
request was made to Sir Alfred Mond as First Com- 
missioner of Works, and the really astonishing fact is 
that the thing was done, and done quickly. Now, on 
the 16th May, the Gardens are open to 9.15. Really, if 
this kind of complaisance is continued in public offices, 
there is no telling where it may stop. The Postmaster- 
General may take to doing things, even to the punctual 
delivery of our letters. The War Office may take to 
answering officers’ petitions politely and promptly. The 
Inland Revenue authorities may condescend to repay 
excessive income-tax in less than six months. In 
short, Sir Alfred Mond has set an awful example. 


It is said that Dr. Addison is very anxious to get Mr. 
Chamberlain and his Budget out of the way in order 
that he may get his Housing Bonds taken up. For 
this reason the Doctor is believed to favour the capital 
levy, because he knows it can’t be put into operation 
for a long time. _It is impossible to deny or conceal 
the seriousness of the housing question. The Govern- 
ment and the trade unions between them have killed the 
building trade. The Finance Act with its land taxes 
began the killing process, and the unions of the brick- 
layers, masons, and carpenters, have completed it. The 
builder, denounced as the speculative or jerry builder, 
has been crushed between the upper millstone of the 
land taxes and the nether millstone of the ca’canny 
rules about output. The land taxes are repealed; but 
it is too late. What is to be done? It doesn’t pay to 
build working men’s houses: or to put it more ac- 
curately, the working man won’t pay for the house 
which he demands. Dr. Addison can’t raise any money 
to build his subsidised houses, and the patience of the 
houseless is becoming exhausted. 


We are not surprised that Dr. Addison has failed in 
his campaign. Neither Dr. Addison’s policy nor his 
personality inspires confidence. Apart from the frank 
socialism of subsidised houses, Dr. Addison makes the 
impression of a very ordinary ‘* medicine man,’’ who 
would not have earned his ministerial salary in his pro- 
fession. He has not even ‘‘ a good bed-side manner.” 
Leaving Dr. Addison’s commonplace personality on 
one side, is it not obvious to every thinking man, who 
looks at the Budget and the Civil Service estimates, 
that the Government are squeezing the tax-paying 
public too hard; that they, the Government, are trying 
to get too much out of the national resources; that they 
are trying to do the impossible, namely, pay off large 
amounts of debt, and at the same time carry out an 
ambitious social programme? 


We are slowly and painfully struggling out of the 
entanglements of a great war. There are a great 
many social reforms, such as improved health, better 
houses, better schools, which it would be very nice to 
carry out in times of peace and plenty, when the na- 
tional revenue is equal to the national expenditure. But 
when you are heavily in debt, these nice social reforms 
must ‘‘ wait till the clouds rofl bye.’”’ Look at the 
White Paper on the Civil Service Estimates with the 
admirable memorandum by Mr. Stanley Baldwin. It 
knocks on the head the silly outcry against the salaries 
of the bureaucrats, which only amount to some 18 mil- 
lions out of 579 millions, Far the largest part of the 
expenditure is on socialistic policies, old age pensions, 
war pensions, Eaucation Act, Ministry of Health, Min- 
istry of Labour. The Socialist politicians are pressing 


_the taxpayers to death. 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


IGNS are beginning to appear that the flood of 

extravagance following the war has turned, and 
that the ebb has already begun. In the last eighteen 
months a number of men and women in all classes of 
society found themselves in possession of larger or 
smaller sums of money. The upper class, composed 
of officers and those of both sexes who had been em- 
ployed in ‘‘ war work ’’ of some kind in one or other 
of the Whitehall departments, found their pocket- 
books or purses stuffed with Treasury notes, expressing 
“‘ gratuities ’’ on dismissal, or saved or deferred pay. 
The lower class, whether ‘‘ demobbed’’ soldiers, 
miners, or artisans of some kind, also found them- 
selves more full of money than they had ever been 
before. The war was over; the pressure of patriotism 
and the bonds of discipline were suddenly relaxed. 
Towering above these was the small class of so-called 
profiteers, those who by luck or foresight had got pos- 
session of the commodities wanted for the armies, and 
turned them into millions. All these different kinds of 
men and women began with one accord to spend 
money, in different ways, to be sure, but all with both 
hands. Many of the men turned to the Stock Ex- 
change in the old, old hope of turning their hundreds 
into thousands; and as a new company came out every 
day, there seemed no lack of opportunity to grow rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. The women flew to the 
dressmaker and the confectioner. The more simple of 
both sexes contented themselves with going from 
theatre to music-hall, and from one restaurant to an- 
other. The working-classes spent much of their new 
wealth in buying expensive clothes, going to football 
matches, eating and drinking and staying away, like 
truant schoolboys, from the hated work at mill or 
mine. The profiteers specialised in limousine cars for 
their wives and daughters, and it must be a Rolls- 
Royce, for which they were willing to pay £6,000. 
There is unmistakable evidence that this orgy of expen- 
diture has come to an end: that much of the war wealth 
has been ‘‘ mopped up’”’ by company promoters and 
tradesmen: and that frenzy may be followed, as it 
generally is, by prostration. There is a decided slump 
on the Stock Exchange, which is a good financial baro- 
meter. In the first three months of the year the public 
were ‘‘on the feed.’” Shares, particularly gold and 
oil shares, were booming, and, as we have said, there 
was an inviting prospectus issued every day. The 
banks were very accommodating in the way of loans 
to buy shares with, and there were only small amounts 
to be paid on application and allotment. Now these 
new companies are beginning to make their calls on 
shares; and the banks, whether acting under direction 
from above or not, are beginning to refuse overdrafts, 
and to call in their loans. The consequence is that 
people are obliged to sell, and prices come tumbling 
down at the most disconcerting rate. The West End 
tradesmen are beginning to pull long faces, and to 
mutter the word paralysis. They find that the war- 
birds of glancing plumage have flown away mysteri- 
ously, and that their old customers, the ‘‘ old rock,’’ 
simply will not, or cannot, pay the present prices for 
clothes, for food, for soap, and the hundred little luxu- 
ries which once were to them matters of course. The 
tradesmen are at pains to explain that the prices are 
not their fault; that they are due to the cost of the 
material and to the high wages and short hours of 
those who used to work. This is, of course, literally 
true. Sir Robert Horne has explained in the House 
of Commons, with an artistic love of detail, that the 
reason why a good tailor charges £18 or £20 for a 
suit is that there is a shortage of merino wool, and that 
the wages of every one who handles the cloth from 
Hawick or Bradford to the cutter’s room in Savile Row 
have been doubled or trebled, to which must be added 
the increased cost of railway transport, and the in- 
creased cost of light and coal. High prices always 
come back to high wages, and an interesting economic 
problem now faces us. People will no longer pay the 
high prices: indeed they cannot: they will do without 
' the goods. A man will have one suit instead of two, 
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or he will have none. This must result in a great many 
purveyors of luxury dismissing some of their em- 
ployees : other luxurious trades will close down. Some 
of the biggest employers in the provinces, like the 
Chepstow Shipbuilding Yard, say they will close down, 
and turn off their hands. This closing down will not 
create a favourable atmosphere for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
absurdly ambitious finance. But will it bring the work- 
ing-classes to their senses? The moment that wages 
go down, prices will fall at once. Sanity and economy 
may return to us, and so save the situation: nothing 
else can. The failure of Mr. Chamberlain’s Treasury 
Bonds and of Dr. Addison’s Housing Bonds to find sub- 
scribers is an eloquent fact. 


DISCIPLINE—OR CIVIL WAR 


N all ages the minds of men have been filled with 

the quest of some object or spot of which the desira- 
bility seemed only to be enhanced as the doubts of its 
existence increased. In olden days the Holy Grail and 
the Philosopher’s Stone, in later ages the North-West 
Passage and the Poles, have each in turn claimed their 
toll of adventurers—and only the last-named have yet 
been found. To-day we all seek a solution of the In- 
dustrial Problem, and so’far have sought in vain, even 
though a music-hall comedian from beyond the Tweed 
so far forgot himself as to offer five pounds to anyone 
who succeeded. Hitherto no solution has been arrived 
at which will satisfy all parties. The simplest and 
most concrete suggestions have come from the workers 
themselves. Unfortunately they mak® no allowance 
for anyone else—least of all for the Middle Classes 
who, collectively, are the greatest consumers. Even 
our omniscient Daily Press has failed us. Its reiterated 
platitudes no longer stir us. 

So far, no one has suggested that what is needed is 
discipline. To the average man discipline is insepar- 
ably associated with an armed force. The word con- 
jures up visions of sergeant-majors and regimental 
courts martial. Outside the Services we do not want 
discipline. The father whom 

** it shocks 

And exposes to knocks 

When his infant son calls him a shocking old fox ”’ 
is out of date. The pedagogue who shares Solomon’s 
views on corporal punishment is in danger of losing 
simultaneously his job and an action for assault, while 
to suggest to a meeting at Unity Hall that the working 


classes should be disciplined would probably earn for 


the speaker a martyr’s crown and a verdict of ‘‘ un- 
sound mind.”’ 

The first general order on the subject of discipline 
was issued from Mount Sinai to a civil community. As 
the ‘‘ Fifth Commandment,”’ it is read in thousands of 
churches every Sunday, and its meaning is, in effect, 
maintain discipline as you value your existence as a 
nation. We might well ponder this, bearing in mind 
that it is doubtful whether in all their forty years of 
wandering (or afterwards) the Children of Israel were 
ever called upon to place a larger percentage of their 
manhood in the fighting line, or to make a harder 
struggle for existence, than has been the lot of many 
a nation in recent years, and will assuredly be the lot 
of many a nation in years to come. 

This aspect of the case was appreciated in the Middle 
Ages. Even in Tudor times the country was one large 
military organisation. Men were still carefully graded 
according to their rank and trade, and a man’s grade 
could be recognised by his distinctive dress. They 
had other ideas which to-day seem equally out of date 
and equally laughable. Wages were fixed by the 
Government, and the standard was raised or lowered as 
the cost of necessaries went up or down. Any em- 
ployee who asked for more than the standard and any 
employer who offered less was liable to heavy penalties. 
The sixteenth century profiteer who hoped to increase 
his gains by converting cornfields into pasture lands 
was pulled up with a round turn by a Government ever 
alive to the evils of unemployment and the menace of 
a food shortage. Finally, incitement to rebellion was 
considered to merit a peculiarly painful death; and had 
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an ennobled vulgarian, to soothe his injured vanity, 
sought to hamper good government by the publication 
of pernicious pamphlets, he would have been lucky to 
escape with nothing worse than cropped ears and a 
slit tongue. To-day, Heaven be praised! we are more 
enlightened. The standard wage is binding only on 
the employer. It is the Trade Unions who cause un- 
employment : much-needed food is held up by dockers 
who have more sympathy with continental strikers than 
with their own countrymen : avowed revolutionaries are 
sworn of the Privy Council : the noble pamphleteer may 
with impunity advertise himself by imperilling our 
foreign relations, or by financing strikes; and his 
agents may wander to and fro—seeking out disaffection 
in all quarters—even beyond the tomb. 

It is therefore useless to look to the Government for 
discipline. The New Discipline which will cause 
strikes to cease, which will restore prosperity and con- 
tentment, and will enable the country to present a 
united front to its enemies, must be voluntary and self- 
enforced. It must be founded on mutual respect. 

The most perfect example of mutual respect is the 
exchange of salutes between a superior and a subordi- 
nate. The officer or man is compelled to salute his 
his superior, not because of the latter’s intrinsic worth, 
but on account of the uniform which he is entitled to 
wear. The indifferent officer who makes no acknow- 
ledgment beyond a slight raising of one finger has 
sown the seed of Bolshevism. The good officer, on the 
other hand, remembers that his subordinate also wears 
the King’s uniform, and bearing this in mind, looks 
him full in the face and returns the salute as punctili- 
ously as it was given. And in that moment he has 
done as much for discipline as the Articles of War 
would do in a lifetime. 

A perfect analogy can be found in any West End 
emporium. The shop-assistant addresses the potential 
customer as ‘‘ Sir’’ or ‘‘Madam’”’ because that is 
the rule of his calling. He is not moved by any realisa- 
tion of the superior education or breeding of the person 
addressed. Too often, alas, in these days, the advan- 
tage lies with the shopman. We should remember 
this, and by treating him with courtesy and considera- 
tion allow him to preserve his temper and his self- 
respect. Again, the brewer’s drayman who moves 
aside a heavy cask to allow your wife to pass is a 
gentleman, as is also the work-weary labourer who 
resigns to her his well-earned seat in the train. They 
should receive from you the same acknowledgment as 
would have been made to one of your own class. Too 
often they receive little more than an embarrassed grunt. 
We read that prizes are being offered by the Under- 


ground Railways for the encouragement of manners 


among their employees. Personally, we consider that 
the latter already show great restraint. Be that as 
it may, it is certain that no hope of reward will silver 
their tongue, unless the travelling public show some 
consideration for their difficulties and responsibilities, 
and discipline themselves. 

Now we consider the other side of the question. Do 
the working-classes—the Trade Unionists—show any 
respect or consideration for the Middle Classes who are, 
to all intents and purposes, the entire British public? 
Apparently not. A few days ago Mr. Cramp stated 
that ‘‘ the field is clear for a fight between Capital and 
Labour.’’ It will be seen that he has so little respect 
for the Public that he does not even remember their 
existence. He pictures himself and his merry men 
prancing on to the “‘ clear field,”’ flushed with the pros- 
pect of an easy triumph over a few scoundrels whose 
only crime, incidentally, is that by their brains, industry 
and courage they have provided well-paid employment 
for hundreds of thousands of their fellow-men. We 
should like to see Mr. Cramp’s face when he discovers 
that he is confronted, not only by the capitalists, but 
by the organised masses of the law-abiding, long-suffer- 
ing Middle Classes. When this happens, he and his 
kind will have two alternatives before them. The first 
and best, is to say to the Middle Classes, ‘‘ Sorry. 
I’m afraid we had forgotten about you. The game is 
off,’’ and to leave the field with a firm resolve to give 
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increased production a trial. The other alternative is 
to sing with the clown in ‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘‘ Ring up the 
curtain: let the play begin.’’ Only it won’t be play; 
it will be war—real, red, bloody civil war. The Middle- 
class man does not love to have his home disturbed and 
his children starved, and whether the trouble is caused 
by a German tearing up a treaty which was signed by 
his ancestors, or whether it is due to a labour-leader 
repudiating a contract which he signed himself, the 
Middle Class man will fight. We hope it will not come 
to this. It need not. All that is required is a little 
self-discipline on, both sides—a little consideration for 
others—a little mutual respect. 


A SCOTTISH HAUNT OF PEACE 


OR lo! the winter is past, and we are looking 
forward to a summer that is not darkened by 
the shadow of War. To some the four long weary 
years will now appear as but a dream. To others 
these years have left behind them an aching void that 
will only be filled in Eternity, for Time will never heal 
the personal sorrows of the Great War. For those 
acquainted with grief there seems no remedy but work. 
Yet there are times when Nature calls for a respite, and 
we long to go out into the wilderness to find rest and 
peace. During the dark days of the great retreat I 
would sometimes wander by an old forgotten road, 
bordered by old thorns and overrun with brackens and 
ferns, to a derelict churchyard beneath the shadow of 
one of the great Bens. A noble river sweeps past it 
on its way to the Lowlands, and on a knoll there are 
the remains of an ancient church. It is remote from 
the little town to whose forefathers it had offered for 
centuries a last resting-place, and with the building of 
a new church in the beginning of the last century, a 
new churchyard, and a still more recent cemetery, the 
ancient God’s acre seemed remoter still. ’°Tis a peace- 
ful spot sheltered by woods from the north and sloping 
southwards to the river. 

Sometimes, too, | would bring a book with me, and 
it was there, sitting on one of the recumbent tombs, 
that I re-read one evening after many years Dr. John 
Brown’s short paper on ‘ Queen Mary’s Child-garden.’ 
It was not inappropriate to the surroundings, for only 
a few miles to the south lies the Lake of Menteith, 
‘* set in its woods, with its magical shadows and soft 
gleams,’’ and in the lake is Inch-mahome, or the Isle 
of Rest, with its ruined monastery. He writes :— 


‘*You wander through the ruins, overgrown 
with ferns and Spanish filberts, and old fruit-trees, 
and at the corner of the old monkish garden you 
come upon one of the strangest and most touching 
sights you ever saw—an oval space of about 
eighteen feet by twelve, with the remains of a 
double row of boxwood all round, the plants of box 
being about fourteen feet high, and eight or nine 
inches in diameter, healthy, but plainly of great 
age.”’ 

The Child-Queen’s Garden! Here for a time was 
a home of her happy childhood before she sailed for 
France. Alas! there was no haunt of peace for Scot- 
land’s Queen in her native land during her troublous 
reign. Her sojourn in the Isle of Rest was all too 
short, and we feel with ‘ Dr. John’ that her story, 
‘* like Helen of Troy’s, will continue to move the hearts 
of men as long as the grey hills stand about that gentle 
lake, and are mirrored at evening in its depths.’’ 

I close the book, and look up at the ruined kirk. 
It is somewhat difficult to trace its outlines from its 
present condition. There remains an east gable with a 
square doorway and lancet window above it. A 
narrow lancet doorway in the fragment of the north 
wall leads into a vault, and a portion of the south 
wall ends with dressed stones, perhaps remains of 
another doorway. The width from north to south is 
only some twenty feet across. Two large plane trees 
block the way to the west, both within wnat should be 
part of the church. Rubbing off the moss from some 
recumbent stones, I found that they were not tomb- 
stones, but vestiges apparently of the old church. 
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Further west were more fragments of its walls. There 
is a legend, however, connected with this old parish 
church to account for its fragmentary condition. In 
1743 the church was disused for Divine Service in view 
of the increasing necessity for a place of worship more 
in the centre of parish life, and orders were given by 
the heritors for its destruction. 


‘* Workmen, we are told, had proceeded a good 
way with the work of demolition when their 
labours were suddenly discontinued by the influ- 
ence upon their minds and feelings of strange and 
unwonted sounds in the air around. Awe-stricken 
and fearful of impending calamities from some un- 
known source for the share they had taken in what 
many believed to be the sacrilegious destruction of 
the old church, they looked about-them for some 
explanation of the wonderful surroundings, but 
they looked in vain. Presently; however, their 
ears served them to better purpose than their eyes 
had done, for voices, as if from the celestial 
regions, were distinctly heard chanting these 
words of the Eleventh Psalm :— 


If the foundations be destroy’d 
What hath the righteous done? 
God in His holy temple is, 
For Heaven is His throne.’’ 


These lines are quoted from the Scottish metrical 
version of the Psalms. It was the Eleventh Psalm, by 
the way, that Mary, Queen of Scots, repeated in the 
Latin version before she laid her head on the block at 
Fotheringay, In Domino Confido, ‘‘ In the Lord put 
I my trust.’’ To her it must have been a far cry from 
Fotheringay to the Child-Queen’s Garden in the Isle 
of Rest. But to return. Since the legendary protesta- 
tions of the ‘‘ celestial’’ visitants, the remains of the 
sacred structure were henceforth left undisturbed, and 
to-day the friendly ivy alone clothes its rugged remain- 
ing walls and gable. Truly the workmen had done 
their work too well before the advent of the angelic 
choir. One cannot help thinking, however, that in 
these latter days there have been much more urgent 
cases for angelic intervention, from the martyrdom of 
Rheims Cathedral down to the destruction of the 
humblest churches in eastern France and Flanders. 
Deep in human nature there is the yearning for a sign, 
whether it be a new star in the firmament, or the story 
of the Angels at Mons, a story that has a strange 
resemblance to the Biblical account of the flight of the 
panic-stricken Syrians from before the beleaguered city 
of Samaria, when they heard ‘‘ a noise of chariots, and 
a noise of horses, even the noise of a great host,’’ and 
believed that Egypt had come to the aid of Israel. It 
was not the first time that the angelic hosts had arrayed 
themselves in all the panoply of war. Man would fain 
shelter himself behind the words that Shakespeare puts 
in the mouth of Hamlet, ‘‘ There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,’’ and some will point to the strange immu- 
nity from destruction of many a calvary or a crucifix 
on the shattered walls of those same humble churches 
dotted over the Low Countries. _ 

Thus did the ‘‘sweet solemnity of dreaming thought”’ 
mingle the past with the present amid the tombs of this 
derelict churchyard. Some of the recumbent slabs 
date from the seventeenth century, but a later tomb- 
stone dating from the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury reminded me that the Allies even then were en- 
gaged in a war to stamp out militarism. It was the 
record of a Captain in the old g1st or Argyllshire High- 
landers who had served his King and country at Wal- 
cheren, in Spain and Portugal, in the Pyrenees, and at 
Waterloo. 

Meanwhile from beyond the walls of the old church- 
yard came the everlasting murmur of the great river 
sweeping over the weir, a sweet melancholy music 
in accord with the surroundings. Sometimes the even- 
ing sun would cast long shadows on the grass from the 
upright tombs, and through the trees beyond the river 
there were splashes of crimson and gold, like the em- 
blazonings in the great west window of some stately 
minster. But these glories are all too evanescent. The 
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shadows deepen around the lonely graveyard, recalling 
the opening lines of Keble’s poem to ‘ Evening’ : 
‘* Tis gone, that bright and orbed blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze; 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light.’’ 


Surely it was more than strange that as I was about 
to seek the grass-grown pathway that led to the house 
of my pilgrimage, I was attracted by a narrow strip 
of white marble inserted in the south wall of the old 
church. Amid the shadows | could just make out that 
it contained the familiar couplet from the same poem 
beginning ‘‘ Sun of my soul.’’ The shades of evening 
had fallen. How it would feel to be alone here in more 
credulous times, Burns has described in his picture of 
‘* Alloway’s auld haunted kirk ’’; but here you could 
still see the gleam of the white marble with its message 
of comfort,— 


‘** It is not night if Thou be near.’’ 


And now to me Keble’s ‘ Evening Hymn’ has a new 
association. It will henceforth remind me of the angel- 
haunted ruin; while the beautiful musical setting of the 
hymn will mingle with the lullaby of the peaceful river 
already lost in the twilight. 


THE BALLAD SCANDAL 


VEN the most widely educated people fail to 

guard themselves against the pitfalls and gins 
lying in wait for them in the dark forest of music. They 
have considerable knowledge of literature, some taste 
in pictures, and at least a bowing acquaintance with 
contemporary drama. Moreover, they are masters of 
the ‘‘ technique of life,’’ and they are interested not 
only, say, in sociology and science, but also in good 
cooking and in many of the other amenities of our daily 
existence. Inded, the English gentleman of generous 
education prides himself on his responsiveness to all the 
good things of life. But his attitude towards music is 
amusedly contemptuous. He will frankly— indeed, 
rather proudly—confess that he is inaccessible to the 
charms of Beethoven and Brahms, but he will go to 
almost any lengths to conceal his ignorance of Shake- 
speare, or even of the French decadents of the past 
generation. Even Ruskin with his wide culture be- 
trayed gross taste when he urged the late Sir Charles 
Hallé to play Thalberg’s Variations on ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ’—probably the cheapest and most gaudily 
vulgar composition of mid-Victorian times. Ruskin 
was profoundly moved by it. One can imagine the full 
torrent of arrogant indignation that would have poured 
from Ruskin’s lips had Hallé been profoundly moved 
by an oleograph reproduction of a badly drawn picture. 
In those days a man of culture could go safely through 
life approving of the vilest music; though his taste in 
that art might be on the level of the scullery wench’s 
taste in literature, his reputation did not suffer. He 
was safe because music was despised. 

But the Johnsonian attitude towards ‘‘ fiddlers ’’ is 
gradually becoming unpopular. The unwashed, 
ignorant “‘ fiddler ’’ of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries has disappeared; in his place we have 
the well-bred, highly-educated musician whose _intel- 
lectual attainments are at least equal to those of the 
successful barrister and medical man. And as the 
musician has risen in the social scale, the art of- music 
has gained on our intellectual respect; but even now, 
so corroded are we by snobbery, music is regarded as 
one of the nearly negligible arts. We are content to 
say, as the nursery maid says of fiction, that ‘‘ we know 
what we like ’’; what we like is generally something ar- 
tistically worthless and intellectually vapid. 

Now, though it is difficult to find full excuse for this 
artistic treachery, this mental indolence, there are 
forces at work—subterranean and secret forces—that 
make it perfectly understandable. Let it be admitted 
at the outset that music, like poetry, is an elusive and 
difficult art; its meaning rarely lies on the surface; it is 
no mere cloth of gold spread out for the delight of the 
senses. Melody may be the soul of music, as it has 


frequently been called, but music’s brain resides in its 
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harmony, and in its rhythm its life pulses. But to the 
ordinary man of education music is little else but tune, 
and by a “‘ tune ’’ is meant something that pleasantly 
tickles the ear at a first hearing and remains in the 
memory after it. Finding that he can, without effort or 
study, derive a certain measure of sensuous enjoyment 
from music, he is ready to believe that enjoyment is all 
music has to give him: he accepts what he hears and 
is incurious about what: is unheard—does not, indeed, 
—_ begin to suspect that there is anything ‘‘ un- 
eard.”’ 

Composers, singers, publishers and poetasters have 
conspired together to exploit this very numerous type 
of man. Their immediate object is to transfer the 
money in his pocket to their own. They cannot do it 
by force, so they employ an elaborate system of hocus- 
pocus which, in the name of art, is foisted upon him as 
‘* ballads.’’ One is willing to admit that the drawing- 
room ballad of to-day is not so crude, so blatant and so 
obviously vulgar as the drawing-room ballad of twenty 
years ago; its vulgarity is more cleverly disguised, its 
nauseating sentimentality more subtly embusqué; but, 
at the core, it is no whit more honest or sincere than 
the flapdoodle that delighted suburban and provincial 
young ladies at the end of last century. The poet- 
asters’ lyrics that inspire the composers’ music have 
less sense than syntax; they do not scan, their rhymes 
are irremediably cockney; and their emotional value is 
that of Falstaff’s stewed prune. The music to which 
they are set is on a plane equally low; well-worn 
melodic phrases are dished up afresh with the inevit- 
able harmonic progressions, the unimportant word is 
stressed, and every artistic canon is sacrificed for the 
sake of the immediate thrill. This kind of ballad is 
published by the hundred, and sold by the hundreds of 
thousands. We do not complain-of this; so long as 
human nature remains what it is, there will always be 
a sharp, insatiable thirst for the spurious and vulgar. 
But when publishers of these ballads unblushingly bribe 
popular singers to sing them, it is time that a voice of 
protest was raised. Many of our most eminent male 
and female singers derive a by no means inconsiderable 
but most ignoble income from the royalties accruing 
from the sale of ballads, to the writing and composition 
of which they have contributed nothing whatever. They 
act merely as the publishers’ advertising agents. For 
every copy that is sold of the ‘ Ring of Roses ’—the 
title is fictitious—Mr. X. receives twopence and 
Madame Y. perhaps fourpence. They do not like the 
song; being well-trained musicians, they detest it; never- 
theless, in the name of art and for the sake of cash, they 
sing it. 

“This system, so widely practised, is not perhaps com- 
mercially dishonest, but it is intellectually evil and ar- 
tistically vile. It simply means that to tawdry work 
are lent the names of eminent artists, with the result 
that the public is deceived. It means also that those 
singers who fall victims to the bribe no longer choose 
their songs from the masterpieces of Schumann, 
Loewe, Schubert, Hugo Wolf, and the best of living 


‘composers, but from the revolting sentimentalities of 


our ‘‘ best sellers.’’ The result, of course, is that the 
few fine songs produced by British composers during 
the last twenty years are rarely, if ever, heard in 
public, and that the ordinary man, hearing this feeble 
imitation of music, is deceived and begins to feel con- 
tempt for an art that apparently has nothing to offer 
but the cleo-saccharine lucubrations of third-rate in- 
tellects. 

It need scarcely be said that there are some—but, we 
fear, not many—singers who refuse to lend themselves 
to this practice, and that serious-minded composers, 
almost without exception, strongly object to it, though 
frequently they are brought to submission by the all- 
powerful publishers, who, it may be said, not only 
issue the ballads in question, but lease the halls in 
which they are sung and engage the ‘‘ artists ’’ to sing. 
We doubt if in the whole realm of art there is such 
rampant commercialism as is to be found in music. 
Degraded by many of its professed devotees, exploited 
by men whose artistic conscience has been blighted by 
greed, music may well appear a negligible art to the 
uninitiated. 4 
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SUPER-PUSSYFOOT 


I T is surprising that, in these days of crusades and 
propaganda, no one has taken up his parable 
against life. Not against Life as an Element, but 
against human life here below. 

For all the arguments urged against alcohol by the 
Pussyfeet, against smoking by the Anti-Tobacco 
League, against a modest flutter by the Anti-Gambling 
League, apply, with tenfold force, to life itself. Drink 
causes crime and disease. Granted. But a man must 
be alive to commit murder, or to develop D.T. Tobacco 
disagrees with some, and is expensive to all. But a 
man must breathe before he can smoke. Gambling is 
anti-social, an endeavour to get ninepence for four- 
pence. But no dead man craves ninepence. 

Byron, quoting Jeremiah—‘*‘ Why should a living 
man complain?’’ says ‘‘ I really don’t know, unless 
because a dead man can’t.”’ 

Life is in fault all through. 

With most people, life is a habit. Not necessarily 
a bad habit. Let us be charitable, and assume that the 
lives of twenty per cent. of humanity are a boon to 
themselves and to others. Not to be uncharitable, let 
us assume that the lives of only twenty per cent. are 
hurtful. This leaves sixty per cent., neither harm nor 
profit, chips in porridge. And they live, from habit. 

The adoption of any habit is not unmixed joy. A 
good many men remember their first pipe with a shud- 
der: many children hate the taste of wine or beer. 
But they don’t wish to be singular; they stick to it, 
and come to like a pipe and a glass. So, babies often 
rebel against life, and are quite difficult to keep alive. 
But the unhappy infants, coerced into drawing breath, 
grow accustomed to it, see other people living, suppose 
that they too must live, and finally ‘‘ live, and live, 
and seem to like to live.” 

Because it is the first habit acquired, we set great 
store by it. 

‘* For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die.’’ 


Living was a habit of Charles Lamb’s, even more 
deeply engrained than smoking. No one, who knows 
him, doubts that Lamb would have laid down his life 
for a friend. He did so sacrifice much of his life. But 
he could not do so, even for his much-loved tobacco, 
because he had been alive before he smoked. 

Few writers on Life have regarded it simply as a 
habit. There is the Pike County gentleman, who said : 


** Wal, no! I can’t tell you whar he lives, 

Because he don’t live, you see; 

Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 

Of livin’ like you and me.’’ 
And De Quincey admits that, if you take too much 
laudanum, you ‘‘ must do that which is inconvenient 
to any man of regular habits—viz., die.’’ But few 
have laid much stress on the habitual side of life. That, 
of course, is because very few believe that life ends 
with this world. Most men believe that their life is a 
part of the Universal Life, and view it as a trust, or as 
an infliction. 

But Super-Pussyfoot will not lack an audience. He 
will have all those who profess to believe that life does 
end with this world. A flock quite easy, one would 
imagine, to convince of anything. Then he will have 
the grumblers, who complain that life is short. Then 
the crowd who ‘‘ discover that life is a load, begin to 
be weary of being a toad.”” He ought to fill the Albert 
Hall with fresh congregations, three times a day, for 
quite a long run. 

And he ought to have an easy task in persuading 
his audience that they would be more clean and com- 
fortable without life. For most men, by their reiterated 
complaints, have given their case away. They keep 
on croaking, ‘‘ I am so miserable.’’ Now, to the 
Liquor Pussyfoot, the unanswerable reply is, ‘‘ Sir, you 
have convinced me that I should be better without 
beer. Now, convince me that I don’t like it, and I’li 
give it up.’” A man who is always declaring that he 
cannot abide the taste of beer is debarred from this 
reply. He has to fall back on the weaker plea that 
beer has become necessary to him. So with life. 
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‘* Mais, Monsieur, il faut vivre.’’ Pat will come 
— oe retort, ‘‘ Je n’en vois pas la neces- 
sité.’’ 

Instead of preaching countries ‘‘ dry,’’ Super-Pussy- 
foot will preach them dead. Then, presumably, he will 
stand— 

‘* The last man left alive, 
To have his own will of all the earth.’’ 


For, being a Super-Pussyfoot, he will not be bound 
to give up living. Not every Pussyfoot abides by his 
own maxims. Why should he? It is only because he 
drinks and smokes and gambles that he knows how 
wrong it is. 

It is pity of Super-Pussyfoot, too. He will be 
alive, but he will have to spout to empty benches. All 
the world will have taken his advice, and be unavoid- 
ably detained elsewhere. And a Pussyfoot is unhappy 
without an audience. It is possible to be too per- 
suasive in this world. That is another reason for 
getting out of it. 


TO A VICTIM OF THE LAW. 


As when the uprooted daisy, roughly culled 

By savage hand from warm, congenial earth, 
Doth hang her tender head and verdure, dulled 

By strange, unwonted sickliness and dearth :-— 
As when the shadowy wind-flower in a wood 

Doth rear her slender nonchalance and grace, 
Nor heeds the ends that imminently brood 

Upon her wise, ephemeral, lovely face :— 
So unpretentious, credulous and slow, 

To imagine ill not proper to itself, 
The soul receives amazed the stunning blow 

From unctuous mischief wrought by cunning pelf. 
Yet never think that Honesty will fail, 

Though man must sometimes err and Vice prevail ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 
QUEENSLAND AND MR. RYAN. 


409 & 410, Strand. 
13th May. 
Sir,—By the direction of the Hon. J. McEwan 
Hunter, Agent-General for Queensland, I am forward- 
ing you a statement in reply to the article appearing in 
the issue of the SaruRDAY KEVIEW of the 8th instant. 
1 am to express the hope that you will have the good- 
ness to give it due publicity. 
Yours faithfully, 
Harry H. Fowke. 
Private Secretary. 


The Agent General for Queensland, commenting on 
the article published in the Sarurpay Review of the 
8th instant with reference to Queensland, said he re- 
gretted that the Editor, instead of availing himself of 
his offer to furnish a copy of the Queensland Auditor- 
General’s Report from which he could accurately in- 
form himself and his readers on the subject, had in- 
stead made the re-print he had. 

There were a great many reasons why, to the bene- 
fit of all concerned, he might have followed the course 
proposed, the chief reason being that the Auditor- 
General was an independent official and made his Re- 
port to Parliament, and not to any Minister of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The second reason was that the article quoted was 
written in the stress of the most bitterly fought Federal 
Election in the history of the Commonwealth, and had 
for its object the downing of the Queensland Premier 
at any cost. 

Thirdly, as the Editor probably knew, the statement 
made by James Esmond was challenged and con- 
troverted in the next issue following the one in which 
it appeared by a representative of the Queensland Leg- 
islative Council. 

Fourthly, because, if the Editor had read the Auditor- 
General’s Report and examined the official figures, he 
would have discovered for himself how utterly un- 
reliable the re-print was. For instance, the first sen- 


tence of only sixteen words contained two mis-state- 
ments, first that there were twenty-nine stations, when 
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in reality there were only thirteen, and secondly that 
the Government had gone in heavily for both sheep and 
cattle, when, as a matter of fact, the Government does 
not own a single sheep station. There is, in fact, an 
evidence of a total disregard for what appeared or did 
not appear throughout the statement submitted by the 
Auditor-General. For instance, State Farms are said 
to have shown a loss and the Assistance-to-Farmers'’ 
Fund was £47,550 out, while the State butcheries ap- 
parently showed a loss. 

The Assistance-to-Farmers Fund and State Farms, 
as a matter of fact, are not State enterprises and are 
not referred to in the Auditor-General’s Report either 
in respect to profit or loss, and are in fact not referred 
to at all, the State Farms being used for the testing of 
seeds and crops and the training of students desirous 
of engaging in farming, and are therefore purely ex- 
perimental, while the fund referred to as ‘‘ Assistance- 
to-Farmers ’’ has no connection with State enterprises, 
but is for relief to distressed farmers for the purchase 
of seed-wheat and other seeds required to enable them 
to continue their operations. 

The statement that the State butcheries apparently 
showed a loss is beautifully indefinite and shows such a 
heroic disregard to what was clearly and definitely 
stated by the Auditor-General in his report, namely :— 
that the profit was £36,997 os. 4d., that it may be 
taken as a fair sample of the inaccuracies contained 
throughout the extract, and which, the Agent-General 
stated, could not be characterised as other than an 
iniquitous and unjustifiable slander on the State of 
Queensland. 


A GIFT TO OURSELVES. 


Sir,—The Daily Chronicle surpasses itself in absur- 
dity by describing the new site for London University 
purchased by the Government as ‘‘ a magnificent gift ”’ 
to London. That the site and the price (£1,000,000) 
are magnificent I do not question : but in what sense it 
is a gift, unless a man can make a present to himself, 
I fail to see. The million pounds paid to the Duke of 
Bedford’s estate come out of the London ratepayers’ 
pocket, for the most part, and the rest out of the taxes 
out of the whole country. Is it not time that the 
London tatepayers combined to resist the preposterous 
rate which is being levied by the London County Coun- 
cil for education? The London rates are rapidly rising 
to 20s. in the £, and are largely devoted to paying the 
school bills of those who can well afford to pay for their 


own children. 
TAXPAYER. 


DEMOCRATISING THE NAVY. 


Sir,—The writer of the article which appeared under 
the above heading on May ist, appears to ap- 
proach his subject in the rankest partisanship, though 
deluding himself that he voices the national view. The 
best for the country, and the best for the best men of 
the country, should be the attitude to take toward this 
question of officering the senior service. Those whe 
have at long last, after nearly forty years of strenuous 
advocacy, seen this ideal being materialised will not 
be perturbed by his arguments; and this the more as 
nearly all the premises he advances in the interests of 
those he calls ‘‘ Sahibs ’’ are easily demolished on ex- 
amination. 

These ‘‘ Sahibs ’’ are, of course, the members of 
those ‘‘ naval families ’’ which foresixty years (ever 
since the promotion of the last ‘‘ Tarpaulin ’’ in fact) 
held the monopoly, by means of nomination, to prac- 
tically all the executive commissioned posts in the 
Royal Navy. 

They did not keep all outsiders away, however, and 
it is a remarkable fact that among the most brilliant of 
the senior officers who have served in my time, are 
some these outsiders. I remember years ago, when as 
a young gunner I was acting as editor of the ‘ War- 
rant Officers’ Journal,’ being soundly lectured by the 
mother of a then Sub-Lieutenant (now retired admiral) 
on the futility of my exertions. Said the lady, “‘ The 
Navy belongs to us, and you only waste your time in 
fighting for commissions for Warrant Officers. Don’t 
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you see that by just so many as you might gain, by just 
so many would my: son’s and nephew’s opportunities 
be diminished.’’ She also bewailed the fact that she 
was compelled to approach a certain very brilliant Cap- 
tain to exert his influence on behalf of her son, the said 
Captain ‘‘ being the son of a brickmaker’’! In this 
connection it is well to remember that, if it had not been 
for a few of such men getting through, in spite of 
monopoly, we should have lost, not only Lord Jellicoe, 
but at least three others of the flag officers who greatly 
distinguished themselves in the war. 

In your writer’s view ‘‘ the trouble with the 
‘ ranker’ is that the men hate them.’’ ‘‘ Still more 
illuminating is the remark recently heard in an officer’s 
mess : ‘ nine times out of ten the men will let a Mate 
down, but put an ignorant young Sub-Lieut. in charge 
: £ PP and they will see him through because he is a 

i ” 

There are several points to be noted in this extract, 
first is the statement that ‘‘ the men hate a ranker."’ 
There was a time particularly when the lower deck 
personnel was much less well educated than it is to- 
day, when that may have been true. I have spent 
forty years in all ranks from boy to Lieut.-Commander, 
served in the closest touch with the men, and without 
egotism can say that I have never met anything but 
support and kindness from my subordinates; while in 
my home are many souvenirs of their affection. Re- 
cently I commanded a unit in the war, and my superiors 
expressed their surprise at the strict discipline and 
happy relations of my Corps. I submitted this state- 
ment of yours to an active C.P.O. of my acquaintance, 
and he states there is not a shred of truth in the matter. 
Then the statement affirms specifically that ninety per 
cent. of the work of Mates is a failure, because the men 
systematically let them down. The reply to that is the 
fact that the Admiralty consider this class so great a 
success that means are even now being taken to sup- 
plement them. In this connection there is a very back- 
handed comment upon the value of the Sub-Lieutenant 
who is described as ‘‘ ignorant ’’: perhaps that is a 
matter for the Sub-Lieutenants to handle; I am satisfied 
with the implied compliment to the ability of the Mates 
in comparison with them. 

The most amazing, as it is the least well thought 
out, argument in this out-of-date diatribe against ‘‘ the 
proletariat ’’ is contained in the following extract :— 

‘* The Dartmouth cadet learns in his history-book 

that the collapse of the French sea-power in the 
Revolutionary War was due to the democratisa- 
tion of their navy. Then he comes to sea, 
and finds that an enormous percentage of his su- 
perior officers were promoted from the lower deck 
as a sop to Demos.”’ 

All that is pure fustian; the promotions from the 
lower deck are in response to the march of events, and 
of progress. With a ranker, who spent eleven years 
in the ranks, as a Field-Marshal on war service, and 
nearly a score of other rankers serving as general offi- 
cers, there was nothing for it but to toe the line. In 
view too of the example of the other great English- 
speaking nation, where for years there has been a clear 
run ‘‘ from log hut to White House,’’ and where the 
first great war measure was the commissioning of hun- 
dreds of naval rankers, without the pressure or need of 
‘* Government votes,’’ it was necessary to reconsider 
the situation. From the time ‘‘ Tarpaulin ’’ commis- 
sions ceased until 1903, when the first batch of ranker 
Lieutenants were commissioned, some four and a half 
million men have passed through the fleet. Is it 
credible that among that vast number there was no 
naval genius’ of the Nelson type hidden? The 
new system will find these, and twenty years hence the 
country will be grateful for this scheme. One more 
absurdity: the reference to the democratising of the 
French navy was not by the careful selection of speci- 
ally qualified candidates among the most promising of 
the young men, but as doubtless the writer knows, by 
despatching from shore some of the noisiest of the 
sans-culottes, not even seamen, so that there is neither 
parellel or relevance in the suggestion. 

For thirty-years I have been in the forefront of those 
who have been fighting for these reforms; now they are 
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won against such odds, I find it easy to forgive the 
loser; but may I remind him it is more sporting to ab- 
stain from throwing mud at the.winner ? 
H. D. Capper, R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander R.N. (Ret.) 


LADY ASTOR ON THE NAVY. 


Sir,—No man worthy of the name would show him- 
self lacking in that respect due to Lady Astor as a 
woman and an American. Still more must one admire 
her as the mother of five children. If every woman of 
her breeding and education could boast as large a 
family, the country would be relieved of all fears as to 
the future. But it must be admitted that, as a Member 
of Parliament, Lady Astor puts a great strain on her 
admirers. First she would lock up our wine cellars, 
thereby depriving us of the opportunity of showing our 
superiority to the weaker vessels; then, with a truly 
transatlantic lack of taste, she plunges into the divorce 
controversy. Now she is turning her attention to pro- 
motion from the lower deck. Why? 

Lady Astor represents Plymouth, not the navy. Does 
not Plymouth provide any outlet for her energies? Let 
her stand by Derry’s clock, and, look where she will, 
her eyes will rest upon some spot where one can get the 
finest—. What I mean to say is that the facilities for 
procuring drink in Plymouth are perfectly scandalous. 
And not only this. As the May Queen said :—‘‘ There’s 
many a glad, glad eye, Mother,’’ in George Street, and 
the adjacent thoroughfares. Let Lady Astor remove 
these blots on her constituency, and leave the navy to 
decide, as no one else can, what is best for itself. 

And let her take warning from the fate of a certain 
Liberal candidate for Portsmouth, who pledged him- 
self to advocate the provision of step-ladders to enable 
his seafaring supporters to climb into their hammocks, 
and who lost the seat to the accompaniment of a peal 
of laughter which bid fair to start the seams of every 
man-o’-war in the harbour. The sailor who, well- 
primed at the expense of a political agent, attends 
electioneering meetings, is apt to display a primitive 
and disconcerting humour when testing a es 


CARRYING PISTOLS. 


Sir,—Everyone must have been struck by the fre- 
quency of shooting cases lately. Dr. Waldo, the City 
Coroner, in summing up to the jury on the 7th inst. on 
the death of Dupont, a bank clerk who shot himself in 
a taxi-cab in Southwark, said this was the fourth shoot- 
ing case investigated by him in five days. There was 
the case of the man who shot, first his wife and then 
himself, in Friday Street, City, and there was the case 
of a stockbroker who shot himself in Austin Friars. In 
these two cases big Webley army six-chambered re- 
volvers had been illegally obtained and used. These 
pistols are capable of firing a bullet through six bodies 
and will carry 250 yards. In the case of Dupont the 
weapon used was a quick-firing Browning pistol. 
Pistols have been illegally smuggled in large 
numbers into this country from the battle-fields, 
and have been commonly bartered and sold in public- 
houses in the East End. It appears that at the present 
time murderers, burglars, intending suicides, lunatics, 
can obtain and carry firearms without licence. Why 
is this possible? 

The Pistols’ Act of 1903 had been superseded since 
1914 by the more stringent regulations of ‘‘ Dora,’’ 
under which, legally, i.e., theoretically, firearms and 
ammunition can only be obtained by special license. 

As this regulation appears to be defied, let every 
citizen urge his M.P. to support Lord Onslow’s Fire- 
arms Bill, which has passed the House of Lords. The 
Bill provides that every person who desires to purchase, 
possess, use, or carry any lethal firearm or ammunition 
should hold a firearm certificate. These certificates 
are to be issued by the police to persons whom they 
think fit to be entrusted with firearms for some legiti- 
mate use. As there are unfortunately since the war 
so many men whose minds have become deranged, and 
so many more, who have returned to their old profes- 
sion of robbery, with increased callousness, it is very 
necessary that the law regulating the carrying of fire- 
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arms, particularly pistols, should be strengthened and 
enforced. 
The thanks of the community are due to Dr. Waldo, 
the City Coroner, for his energy in this matter. 
LONDONER. 


PUSSYFOOT. 


Sir,—The articles in your issues of 13 March and 20 
March relative to ‘ Pussyfoct Methods’ and ‘A 
Possible Pussyfoot Election ’ have interested me greatly, 
particularly as they reflect the views of many people in 
this country. However, I venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing reasons which have persuaded me that the 
policy of the United States with respect to the prohibi- 
tion of intoxicants is sustained by a preponderant public 
opinion :— 

(a) The practical difficulties involved in amending the 
Federal Constitution are so great that it is almost in- 
conceivable that an amendment could be adopted, if it 
did not embody the views of a substantial majority of 
the voters. An amendment must first be passed by a 
vote of two-thirds of each House, and must then be rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States. 
The particular amendment, after having been submitted 
to the States by the requisite Congressional vote, was 
ratified by 45 of the 48 State legislatures. 

(b) While the amendment prohibits the manufacture, 
sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors, etc., it is 
not self-executing, and requires legislation, either of 
Congress or of the States, to make it effective. If the 
amendment had not reflected the public will, in all prob- 
ability the legislation passed to enforce it would have 
been relatively moderate in its provisions, whereas the 
law actually passed is one of the most drastic acts ever 
passed by Congress; and, not only this, but it was 
passed over the veto of the President, who refused to 
approve it, because it included provisions with respect 
to the sale of intoxicants intended to be operative prior 
to the effective date of the amendment. The authority 
of Congress to take this action was justified under the 
War Power, and the President disapproved the act on 
the ground that this ostensible justification was not well 
founded. These provisions of the Act were sustained 
by the Supreme Court. 

(c) Efforts in Congress to modify the provisions of 
the law have been unsuccessful. 

(d) While it is true that the advocates of the amend- 
ment and of the enforcement legislation have been well 
organized, and while your articles clearly portray some 
of the methods which they have undoubtedly used, and 
while there seems no doubt whatsoever that some of 
the persons who have co-operated to bring about the 
result have been mere hirelings, I think the opposition 
to the amendment and to the legislation proceeding 
from the great brewing companies and the innumer- 
able other interests having a large financial stake in 
the matter more than overcame the artificial sentiment 
created by the advocates of prohibition. The methods 
pursued by these interests were comparable to those 
pursued by the advocates of prohibition : in fact, many 
a candidate found his political future threatened in both 
quarters by arguments almost identical in substance. 
Consequently, I think it clear that the organized effort 
of the friends of the amendment was more than 
neutralized by the organized opposition to the change. 

(e) The views of the public press seem to furnish a 
clear indication of the acceptance of the prohibition 
policy by the predominant opinion in the country. As 
you are well aware, most newspapers, and, perhaps, 
the ‘majority of periodicals, primarily reflect public 
opinion in matters of this character. 

_ The foregoing considerations, several of which are 
inferences from matters of recerds, have convinced me 
that the Prohibition Amendment and the legislation 
passed to enforce it are expressive of the will of a large 
majority of the people of this country ; but I can readily 
understand your own impatience with the propaganda 
which is being fostered in an effort to impose a similar 
policy in England before a real test has been made of it 
ere. 

I am sure you will und.rstand the friendly spirit in 

which this is written. In fact, I am so well satisfied 
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with the Sarurpay Review just as it is, that I was dis- 
turbed a week or two ago when you began to print the 
subjects of your leading articles in a new type. 

Henry Wotr BIKLE. 
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Philadelphia. 


THE LAW AND THE CHURCH. 


Sir,—Replying to your note appended to my letter 
on ‘‘ The Church of England and Divorce,’’ may | 
point out that the statement that ‘‘ Four times in the 
sixteenth century, in the reign of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, were the ritual and creeds 
of the Church of England made and cancelled and re- 
made by those Parliamentary majorities for which he ” 
(i.e., myself), ‘‘ has so lofty a contempt,’’ is inaccurate 
and misleading? In all the ecclesiastical legislation of 
that weariful epoch Convocation exercised its consti- 
tutional functions, and without its assent no bill deal- 
ing with spiritual matters would have been constitution- 
ally binding on the Church, a fact of which the Tudors 
mentioned in your note were very well aware. 

Furthermore, Parliament was then composed of 
‘* Churchmen,”’ and therefore stood in a very different 
relationship to the Church of England, to that occupied 
by the present Houses. 

I respectfully repeat my charge of inaccuracy, or ig- 
norance, against the Lord Chancellor (as reported in the 
Press), and for the rest shall await with interest the 
enlightenment of my ignorance as to when Parlia- 
mentary majorities made, cancelled, and re-made the 
ritual and creeds of the Church of England without re- 
ference to Convocation. 

Factus Sum. 


[We regret that the pressure on our time does not 
admit of our making excerpts from the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, for the in- 
formation of our correspondent, whom we must refer 
to the ordinary histories of the time. It is true, that 
‘* the Archbishop of Canterbury and certain of the most 
learned and discreet bishops,’’ were employed by Pro- 
tector Somerset to settle the creed and ritual of the 
‘*Church of England as by law established’’ (2 & 3 Ed- 
ward VI., c. 1); but there is no mention in the statute 
of Convocation, a body which, of course, Mary and 
Gardiner would not recognise.—Ep. S.R.] 


MISS MITFORD. 


Smr,—You remark (May 15, p. 454) concerning the 
latest account of Miss Mitford, that she wrote her own 
reminiscences. The point is sound; and I add the note 
that as recently as 1913 a book was published on ‘ The 
Life and Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford,’ for 
which Lady Russell of Swallowfield supplied much 
material.- It was not a good book, but it was praised. 


POTATOES. 


Sir,—The Food Controller explains this week that 
the price of potatoes is regrettably high. ‘‘Last year’s 
supplies are falling short, and no improvement can be 
hoped for in the price until the new crop is forthcom- 
ing.”’ Yet the public have been bullied out of their 
allotments, when they had learnt to grow potatoes well. 
When will Government authorities begin to justify 
public confidence by exercising a little foresight? 

PAUPER. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Sir,—I wish that something could be done to get 
rid of that detestable expression, ‘‘ It is up to,’’ which 
I believe has been derived from the less cultivated 
classes of America. 

I fear, however, it may be too late; for I find that 
bishops and others, of high education, are now not 
ashamed to use it. 

But, at any rate, let this barbarism be printed in 
italics, so that the world may know that it is not 
English. 


A. Kiptinc Common. 
[‘‘ Up to” is a term used in the game of poker.— 
Ep, S.R.] 
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REVIEWS 


THOSE “BALLIOL MEN! 


Patrick Shaw-Stewart. By Ronald Knox. 
8s. net. 


HE thorough-paced democrat, who regards all 

men as equal, or pretends to do so, might, we 
imagine, sniff and grumble at the sad reminders, slowly 
published, of the immeasurable loss of our best young 
men in the war. ‘‘ What is all this pother,’’ we can 
hear him asking, ‘‘ about Lister, and Brooke, and the 
Grenfells, and Raymond Asquith, and Shaw-Stewart? 
Hang Balliol and Trinity! These young men are 
neither more nor less to be lamented than thousands 
of other young men who fell, and whose letters and 
poems no one has thought of publishing.’’ We do not 
agree, it is hardly necessary to say, with this valuation 
of youth. All young men are not equal, either morally 
or intellectually; and it is one of the heaviest charges 
which we bring against our governors that, owing to 
their lack of preparation, the flower of our youth were 
sent out in the first year of the war, untrained and un- 
supported by adequate numbers, to be mown down by 
the enemy’s guns. The best of a generation have been 
sacrificed, and they cannot be replaced. It is largely 
to the slaughter of the best of our young men that we 
ascribe the loss of mental and moral balance, the de- 
pravity—no milder word is possible—of the generation 
that is rising in their place. The example of young 
men like Patrick Shaw-Stewart is worth a king’s ran- 
som to a nation. We may be sure that our sons, 
when they attain to years of judgment, will not forgive 
the Governments of 1900 to 1912 for the recklessness 
which issued in the losses of 1914 and 1915. 

It is a little astonishing how two colleges in the two 
Universities seem to have monopolised the brains of a 
generation. These letters of the young intellectuals 
who have fallen are a record of Balliol and Trinity. 
Mr. Ronald Knox, the editor of this monograph on 
Patrick Shaw-Stewart, achieved a great reputation 
among his contemporaries at Oxford, and we are will- 
ing to treat with respect anything from his pen. Yet 
the little book before us is very inadequate, and un- 
satisfying. Shaw-Stewart took a first in Mods. and a 
first in Greats, got the Ireland and the Hertford, and 
a fellowship at All Souls. At the age of twenty-five he 
was appointed a managing director of Messrs. Baring. 
This is a wonderful record; yet Mr. Knox fails to give 
us so much as an inkling of the methods and qualities 
by which such success was attained. We gather, in- 
deed, that Shaw-Stewart was a rapid and desultory 
worker, and that he did quickly what others did slowly. 
But in the City quickness, especially in a college 
paragon, excites suspicion rather than confidence, and 
the mystery of Barings remains unexplained, perhaps 
for the good reason that Mr. Knox doesn’t know the 
explanation. Dawkins, when presented by the Trea- 
sury to the late Mr.. Pierpont Morgan, was a dead 
failure in Old Broad Street. We fancy that (no thanks 
to Mr. Ronald Knox) we detect the clue to the mystery 
in the one or two letters written by Shaw-Stewart just 
before the war, from America, whither he was sent by 
the Barings to gain experience of business men in 
‘* Noo York, Bawston, and Shickawgo,”’ as the young 
man reminds us we must pronounce them. With the 
intuition of genius Shaw-Stewart seems to have per- 
ceived that the only way to get on in America was “‘ to 
smile and smile,’’ without being a villain. He cer- 
tainly has summed up the American character more 
shrewdly and justly than anybody else. In a letter 
dated May 1, 1914, from California, Shaw-Stewart 
writes : ‘‘ And yet I am not homesick. I’ve really ‘ got 
a crush,’ as they say, on this bustling, simple-minded, 
gaseous, rather incompetent, hospitable nation.’’ For 
the uninitiated we may as well explain that to ‘‘ get a 
crush on ”’ is, or was, American slang for being fond 
of. But the ‘‘ rather incompetent ’’ is the stroke of a 
master, and a youngster who saw through the Ameri- 
cans so completely might well be managing director 
of Barings. 


Collins. 
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The letters from the seat of war, i.e., the Gallipoli 
peninsula and later from Salonica, are very like the 
other letters that have been published from the rest of 
the Balliol set. To this band of double-firsts, in whose 
minds time’s effacing finger had not yet obliterated the 
reading of the Schools, the Greek islands, the Darda- 
nelles, and the site of distant Ilium, meant much, 
while to the ordinary subaltern they meant nothing. 
The letters are full of classical quotations and allu- 
sions, mingled with heroic cheerfulness and mourning, 
as one by one his college friends—are there ever in 
after-life any like them?—were swallowed up by the 
monster. In the letters of all these young high-brows 
there is expressed in slightly varying tones the same 
loathing of war, of its beastliness and its folly. Shaw- 
Stewart’s turn came at last, in France in 1917, and is 
vividly described by Lord Alexander Thynne, that bril- 
liant young politician, who shortly afterwards was him- 
self killed. ‘‘ A shell burst on the parapet and a frag- 
ment hit him upwards through the mouth, and killed 
him instantaneously... . . It was very pleasant to 
hear, for whatever the grief may be at home, a death 
like this is so undoubtedly worth while.’’ Lord Alex- 
ander Thynne, also a Balliol man, was not of the same 
set, or the same generation, as these we have been 
writing about. He was a born soldier, and a charming 
man of the world, who took a view of war and its 
sacrifices which we cannot echo. 


THE LAND CRUISERS. 


Naval Guns in Flanders (1914-1915). By L. F. R. 
Constable. 14s. net. 


HE naval officer who rushes into print is deser- 
vedly suspect, and the reticence of the victor of the 
Falkland Islands battle is far more in keeping with the 
traditions of the Silent Service than the long-drawn-out 
apologia pro erroribus suis to which we have been 
treated by some of our naval leaders. But here is a 
book at which no one will cavil, and the naval man will 
read it not only with pleasure, but with pride that the 
gallant little band whose doings are therein recorded 
were (we hope still are) members of his profession. 
This record of the doings of a naval armoured train 
at Antwerp and on the Ypres-La Bassée front appears 
to have been compiled from a diary and occasional 
letters. The style, which is that of a writer who has 
no desire for literary effect, has been allowed to remain 
unpolished, and its effectiveness thereby greatly en- 
hanced. In the opening pages one trembled lest the 
writer should come to grief at what may be termed the 
two great pitfalls of the first person singular—forced 
humour and false modesty. But when he reaches the 
firing line, these fears prove groundless. He writes 
with the laconism of the brave man of action to whom 
everything—his own plucky actions included— are ‘‘all 


in the day’s work,’’ and he is equally unemotional 


whether he is recording a pleasant evening in a cavalry 
mess, Or en incident at which the soul of the reader 
sickens. For example, we read on p. 133: ‘‘ A quiet 
day followed, during which we watched one of our 9.2” 
howitzers registering. One of its shells fell into a Hun 
trench and delivered a Boche .into the Munsters’ 
trenches.’’ (The italics are ours.) That is all. If 
only ‘‘ Our Special Correspondent ’’ could be equally 
restrained, how much more effective would his writings 
prove! Occasionally, moved by the patient courage of 
peasant women, or by some appalling scene of carnage, 
the author allows us to see that he is extremely sensi- 
tive to the horrors which are being enacted around him 
and has real powers of description; but even then his 
restraint is in itself eloquence. 

It is pleasant to read of his cordial relations with 
men who to us are only honoured names. The cour- 
tesy of the ‘‘ modern Major-General ’’—especially when 
dealing with the sister Service—is almost pro- 
verbial; but, reading between the lines, one sus- 
pects that those fine soldiers loved this gallant 
boy, and his equally gallant and cheery men, and 
that they admired the way in which they adapted them- 
selves to novel conditions, not only of living, but of 
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working. For indirect fire had at that time been 
limited to the Army, and that ‘‘ L.F.R.’’ so soon be- 
came an adept must be accounted greatly to his credit. 
That their shooting was effective is frequently stated in 
reports and bulletins, but perhaps the greatest compli- 
ment paid to it was that of the Kaiser himself, who, 
slavishly imitating the example of the man whose pro- 
totype he fondly believed himself to be, offered a re- 
ward of £1,000 for the capture of our author—dead 
or alive. Nor, when we read of incidents such as that 
recorded on p. 86, have we any reason to quarrel with 
the report of General Horne that ‘‘it is due to the skill 
with which Lieutenant R has manceuvred his train 
that he has escaped without casualty.’’ 

The book is illustrated with photographs taken by 
the author, and maps are appropriately placed. The 
value of the latter would have been much enhanced had 
more care been taken to see that every place in the 
vicinity to which reference is made was either inserted, 
or its distance and direction given. But these trifles 
do not appreciably lessen the value of one of the most 
readable war-books which has appeared. All who read 
it will agree that in Lieutenant R and his men the 
Navy found representatives than whom none could be 
better fitted to uphold the credit of the Navy, or to 
maintain those friendly relations between the two Ser- 
vices which are, and must ever be, of vital importance. 


BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


Sidelights on the History, Industries and Social Life 
of Scotland. By Louis A. Barbé. Blackie. 


¢ i HERE is nothing trite at any rate in Mr. Barbé’s 
subject. The byways of Scottish history still offer 
a prolific field to the explorer capable of presenting 
them in attractive and accessible form. Mr. Barbé 
deals with pre-Union and earlier periods, and though 
he treats of industrial and social life in some of his 
chapters, most of them are concerned with purely his- 
torical, though unfamiliar, events. 

The earlier chapters, naturally enough, seeing the 
nationality of the author, deal with the relations be- 
tween France and Scotland under James I. and 
James Il. But among the most interesting is that 
which describes Perkin Warbeck’s reception at the 
Court of James IV., after he had been driven out ot 
Kent by the Cinque-Ports Militia (not mere ‘‘ Kentish 
peasants,’’ as the author puts it) and baffled in his at- 
tempt on Waterford. Cleverly ‘‘ stage-managed ”’ 
and coached for his enterprise by the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, sister of Edward IV., to whom any stick came 
handy for beating the Tudor usurper, the Pretender 
was lavishly received by James. This impetuous 
monarch, with the sympathy at least of the French 
King, made Perkin with his trifling following, an ex- 
cuse for an attempt to recover Berwick and some other 
places from English hands. But his costly prepara- 
tions, disapproved of by his people, ended in nothing 
but some over-border harryings and the exasperation 
of the English. James got thoroughly sick of his 
guest’s inadequate performance, though it seems he 
honestly believed him to be the young Prince Richard 
and to the credit of his well-known chivalry refused ad- 
vantageous offers to hand him over to Henry. On the 
contrary, he supplied him with a well-victualled and 
well-armed ship and packed him off in it to Ireland 
with his bride. This lady, ‘‘ the White Rose of 
Gordon,”’ is the subject of another and more romantic 
chapter. For James, as a token of faith in the adven- 
turer, had given him to wife the beautiful Lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntly and a re- 
lative of his own. The pathetic part of the whole 
business is t ‘at the lady had really given her heart as 
well as her hand to Perkin, and insisted on sharing his 
dangers. She accompanied him on his futile and, as 


it proved, fatal expedition to the Welsh Country vid 
Cornwall, remaining herself at St. Michael’s Mount. 
Here, after her husband’s capture, she was taken and 
brought to Henry, who, charmed by her beauty, 
treated her most handsomely. 

Another lady of that period, but more famous in 
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Scottish history, Queen Margaret, is commemorated 
in a chapter describing her progress across the 
Border to wed James IV. Henry the Seventh’s 
daughter was only thirteen, when at the head of 2,000 
glittering cavaliers and ladies, she arrived at Lamber- 
ton Kirk, the Scottish frontier to Berwick bounds. 
Like the author, the present writer has often lingered 
by those two humble cottages, three miles north ot 
Berwick on the north road, where Lamberton Toll-bar 
once marked the International boundary, both for the 
merely curious and as the Eastern Gretna Green of 
runaway couples. Like him too he has often mora- 
lized over the utter lack of any present-day significance 
in this lonely spot, and watched the motors flying 
through it north or south, all oblivious to the historic 
dust they were raising. Like most other illustrious trav- 
ellers of that day, Queen Margaret spent the night at 
Fast Castle, the ‘‘ Wolfe’s Crag ’’ of Scott’s ‘ Bride 
of Lammermoor.’ Long abandoned by both high- 
way and byway and singularly inaccessible, few now 
set eyes on the splintered fragments of this lonesome 
castle, so famous in fiction and history. What the 
child Queen from the south thought of it when its guns 
roared in her honour among its caverned cliffs, as we 
are told they did, we should like to know! And speak- 
ing of guns, Mr. Barbé has a chapter on King James’s 
artillery at Flodden, which Surrey, its captor, de- 
clared to be the finest specimens he had ever seen. 
They might possibly, as often urged, have been 
effectively used to prevent the English left wing from 
wading the Till at Ford, just below James’s position 
on Branxton ridge, but not, as the author suggests, at 
Till (Twizel!) Bridge, crossed by Surrey’s right wing, 
which is four miles distant. Anyhow, they did little 
execution, shooting down hill and consequently high, 
from Branxton ridge. The contentious question 
whether the English did actually find and carry off the 
King’s body is also dealt with. Early coal-mining has 
a chapter to itself, and the modern consumer will be 
disposed to envy his predecessors a statute which or- 
dained a maximum wage for miners and compelled 
them to work six days a week! Plagues are dealt with 
at length, as also the energetic, but futile attempts to 
confine their ravages. 


GERMANY IN THE PACIFIC. 


Stevenson’s Germany: The Case Against Germany in 
the Pacific. By C. Brunsdon Fletcher. Heine- 
mann. 12s. net. 


Sey first half of this book’s title, which alone appears 
on the paper cover, seems rather a catchpenny de- 
vice. Did Stevenson, we ask ourselves, ever exercise 
his deliberate art on a visit to Berlin or Bismarck, or 
a searching summary of Prussian policy? As a matter — 
of fact, the book is only associated with R.L.S. as a 

critic of politics in the South Seas. Here he figured as 
an amateur, though a brave pioneer. Mr. Fletcher, 
however, is not an amateur, but an expert historian 
and witness, and he continues in this book the argu- 
ment he stated in ‘ The New Pacific’ and ‘ The 
Problem of the Pacific.’ In that region Germany has 
been intriguing for many years, and has been allowed 
by an indolent and casual power like Great Britain to 
go on undermining and advancing in her “* insolent 

style. ‘‘ Insolent’’ in the true Greek sense of the 
word, says the author. The word, is of course, Latin, 
and simply means unusual behaviour, which does not 
always in the modern world lead to the ruin which the 
Greeks, believing in Nemesis, connected with it. In- 
solence begets the tyrant, as Aeschylus remarked, and 
it is well that German tyranny practised on the under- 
dog, should have been noted by Stevenson, emphasised 
by the war, and frankly exposed in distant regions by 
Mr. Fletcher. German rule in the Pacific, as else- 
where, has been a rule of atrocities which any civilised 
people should find it difficult to condone. No native 
race, however official reports or able administrators 
conceal the facts, wants to be handed over to the tender 
mercies of Germany, or to remain under her rule, when 
more humane treatment is possible. There is abundant 
evidence of this in Africa, but the case against Ger- 
man control in the South Seas is more complicated and 
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has not been put forward in detail till now. Mr. 
Fletcher shows that Germany in the Pacific has been 
ruthless and unprincipled. In 1884 Germany annexed 
New Guinea, and probably many British politicians 
neither knew nor cared where it was. She has ad- 
vanced since without effective protest. 

Stevenson, when he made Samoa his home, natur- 
ally considered what was going to become of it, though 
foolish persons who separate life from literature were 


surprised at a master of romance taking any interest in 


politics. In 1892 he wrote ‘ A Footnote to History,’ 
which, being the work of a romancer, was not read 
with any attention. Germany’s share in the black 
labour traffic was studiously concealed or ignored for 
many years. The Samoans have the gift for quarrel- 
ing which belongs to the Balkan peoples, and this gift 
was exploited by Germany; where she could not dictate 
peace, and practise peaceful penetration, she fomented 
war for her own ends. 

Stevenson only hinted at the horrors of a great Ger- 
man firm, and, if he had done more, he would have 
been deported! The High Commissioner of the Wes- 
tern Pacific frowned on him as a meddlesome senti- 
mentalist. Mr. Fletcher states clearly that in Samoa 
for nearly 40 years the Germans were slave-owners and 
slave-drivers, considering only the profits to be gained. 
Other powers looked on with lamentable slackness, 
though it is fair to say that the problem of native labour 
is complicated and requires study on the spot. Ger- 
many, we read, adopted Stevenson’s scheme for deal- 
ing with the natives, and thereby gained a certain 
amount of credit. But, though Vailima became a 
German Government House, Samoa retains her hatred 
of the Germans. English control is suggested by the 
fact that Australia and New Zealand are deeply con- 
cerned. The islands, too, must be properly developed, 
not merely occupied for strategic advantage. 

Mr. Fletcher’s well-written and well-documented 
book shows that Germany cannot be trusted. The 
natives must be educated to work under another rule. 
With fair treatment there will be a good chance to 
remedy existing evils, and to reduce the inertia which 
has been fostered by the methods of the slave-driver. 


A FIVEFOLD CORD. 


Anne of the Marshland. By the Hon. Lady Byng. 
Holden and Hardingham. 43s. 6d. net. 


HE eternal triangle which fiction of a certain type 

presupposes as its basis is in this novel enlarged 
into a (highly irregular) pentagon, having for its con- 
constituent parts Anne Inescourt, otherwise a femme 
incomprise, her lover, her lover’s insane wife, her ex- 
cellent but slow-witted husband, and the blameless 
maiden whom he ought to have married. The story 
runs its course through the appointed stages; philan- 
dering, an elopement, divorce proceedings, and a 
pseudo-reconciliation which spells unhappiness for all 
the parties concerned. There is little originality in in- 
cident, but the writing has some distinction, and Anne 
herself, with her utter selfishness and sham artistic 
temperament, is an arresting figure. The other char- 
acters are drawn on conventional lines, and seem more 
or less old acquaintances. They express themselves, 
however, with facility, and sometimes to good pur- 
pose. The Essex Marsh country in which the scene is 
partly laid, forms an effective background. The book, 
we believe, is re-cast from an earlier work by the same 
author. 


MINERS AT WORK AND PLAY. 


The Underworld. By James Welsh. Herbert Jenkins. 
2s. 6d. net. 


HIS is a tale describing mining life in Scotland, at 

a period some years back, when conditions were 
obviously harder than at present. The author can 
claim a first-hand knowledge of the scenes which he 
reproduces, having all his life from the age of twelve 
worked at one branch or another of the industry in 
question. His absorption in that particular group of 
workers to which he belongs is unmistakable. Keir 
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Hardie and Smillie are his heroes, and British states- 
men stand or fall in his opinion by their attitude to- 
wards the delegates of the Miners’ Federation. Yet of 
class-hatred, in the ordinary sense of the word, he 
shows little trace. We have indeed an unpleasant 
episode involving a pit-owner’s son and a girl in his 
mother’s service. But the young man throughout 
shows himself honestly desirous of making the best 
amends in his power. And for the most part Mr. 
Welsh writes, simply and sympathetically, of elemental 
human things; the dangers of the trade, the infamous 
favouritism of ‘‘ gaffers,’’ love, jealousy, maternal self- 
sacrifice, and a housewife’s joy in her best room. The 
dialogue is naturally. in broad Scotch, but the narrative 
passages show a good command of English. 


THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 


The House of Balthazar. By William J. Locke. Lane. 
7s. net. 


T would be out of place to remark on an impossibility 

on which the author counts for his story, and on 
which he himself insists. Accepting it, we have also 
to accept his principal figures; the Cambridge professor 
whose passion for romance ruins his career almost at 
the outset, and lands him again in almost irretrievable 
ruin at the end, the woman who suffers in the first, and 
who helps to console him in the second disaster, and 
the minor characters, the unknown son and the Chinese 
pupil. Accepting these data, we find the book a great 
success. The writing is pleasant and workmanlike, 
and the way in which the elder woman of the story is 
led to reknit her broken romance is exceedingly well 


imagined. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE OPERA.—More than ever does this look like being a 
Puccini season. The fact is sufficiently proclaimed by three 
operas and five or six performances in the opening fortnight, 
without anticipating the approaching production of the new 2 
bill, ‘ Il Tabarro,’ ‘Suor Angelica,’ and ‘ Gianni Schicchi,’ for 
which the much-sought Italian master is coming specially to 
London, if, indeed, he is not already here. Meanwhile, it can 
scarcely be urged that another Toscanini or Cleofonte Campanini 
has been discovered in the new conductor, Mr. Gaetano Bavag- 
noli. He seems to be a safe man, and knows his work well, 
even if he imparts little distinction thereto; while his orchestra 
might, as a rule, be kept down more. Perhaps the best thing 
he has done so far was the bright little overture to ‘Don Pas- 
quale,’ which narrowly escaped an encore on Saturday night. 
We may add that the revival of Donizetti’s opera quite merited 
the warmth of its reception. There was a good deal of the old- 
fashioned Italian buffo spirit about this performance, that some- 
what made amends for the absence of the voices of yore. Sig- 
norina Graziella Pareto is neither a Grisi nor an Adelina Patti, 
but she made a sprightly and vivacious Norina, and she is an 
infinitely better soprano leggiero than any we have on our English 
operatic stage. She had previously shown this in the Italian 
version of Bizet’s ‘ Pécheurs de Perles,’ which served for her 
début, but her singing and acting in the celebrated duet ‘ Pronta 
io son’ (with Mr. Badini) definitely clinched the matter. A better 
singing buffo than Mr. Paterna, however, was needed as Don 
Pasquale for the splendid quartet which winds up the second 
act; and it seems odd now to reflect that tenors like Mario and 
Giuglini should have revelled in the colourless part of Ernesto, 
even allowing for such a delightful Bergamascan gem as ‘ Com’ 
é gentil.’ Truly the genius of Donizetti had a magic of its own! 

Going back to the ‘ Tosca’ performance, we have to confess 
some disappointment with the Scarpia of M. Maguenat. Hard, 
cold, repellent he was, assuredly ; but with little, if aught, of the 
voluptuary, the passionate, half-baulked schemer whose lust 
flares up suddenly and not by mere calculation. This was what 
Sardou intended and what Scotti depicted; but M. Maguenat, 
though we liked the ironical laugh in his ‘ Va, Tosca,’ never 
delineated the slow growth of Scarpia’s consuming desire, only 
the hatred and the malice. Perhaps Mme. Edvina’s Tosca her- 
self was a shade too calculated, too self-centred, to have aroused 
such extremes of passion—the adoring worship of a Cavaradossi 
or the bestial ardour of a Minister of Police who is a hypocrite, 
a liar, and a murderer. Still, she made a handsome picture, 
acted effectively, and invested her tones with a certain glamour 
of sentiment that contrasted well, if it did not always blend, 
with the superb ringing declamation of M. Ansseau and M. 
Maguenat, who both have fine voices. We admired Mme. Edwina 
more unreservedly a night or two later in her extremely artistic 
and reticent impersonation of Mélisande. Here there was no 
attempt to delineate a quasi-historical personage with a reputation 
for attitudes and gowns, but a genuine self-effacement, a sub- 
ordination of voice and personality alike to the strange, weird, 
pitiful creature seized upon and wedded by the wrong brother, 
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the perfect realization of Maeterlinck’s creation and of Debussy’s 
wonderful music. It may not be an opera in the true sense, but 
at least it yields a unique experience, and, as now given at Covent 
Garden, you can fairly enjoy it, especially when Mme. Edvina 
and M. Cotreuil are in evidence. ith the orchestra subdued 
to a real pianissimo—to the veritable undercurrent of murmurous 
sound that Debussy meant it to be-sand: a tenor instead of a 
baritone in the réle of Pelléus, this experience might become 
wholly delightful. The repetition of ‘La Bohéme’ brought to 
the front a new and most excellent tenor in the person of Mr. 
Joseph Hislop, a Scotchman by birth and a Swede by stage 
training. He possesses a fine voice, sings well, and _ should 
achieve a successful career. In ‘Madama Butterfly’ on Monday 
we had the new prima donna, Mme. Gilda Ralla Rizza, and, 
quite unexpectedly, Mr. Hislop as Pinkerton in place of the 
American Mr. Ricardo Martin, who was indis Coming 
with a high reputation from South America, the latest Butterfly 
proved herself a clever and experienced artist, familiar with her 
réle to the very finger-tips, and a decidedly interesting personality. 
The timbre of her voice, however, is rather hard and metallic ; 
it rarely ceases to be tremulous, and still more rarely does it 
vibrate with the ring of sympathy. We may like her better in 
parts where these things do not matter so much. Mr. Hislop 
did extremely well without rehearsal and having to sing in 
Swedish. His clear, steady voice filled the house with robust 
tone, and he again made a very satisfactory impression. Mr. 
Dinh Gilly was the-Sharpless, and Mme. Bérat again presented 
her admirable embodiment of Suzuki. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS.—Mme. d’Alvarez, back in 
England from a prosperous tour in the United States, sang before 
a numerous gathering at Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
Her voice sounded at times a trifle rough, but her art remains 
precisely what it was before she left these shores, neither more 
nor less varied, nor accompanied by any new gestures or nuances 
of tonal and facial expression. And one secret she always has— 
that of pleasing her audience. Her programme in this instance 
was agreeably relieved by the efforts of the Philharmonic String 
Quartet. The concert of ‘ Old English Music’ recently given by 
Mr. Gerald Cooper has left behind the kind of impression that 
makes one wish to have it renewed. The madrigals were ex- 
quisitely given. Miss Eleanor Spencer, an American pianist, won 
generally favourable opinions; and so did Miss Muriel Robinson 
at her second vocal recital. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


THE DREAM DETECTIVE. By Sax Rohmer. (Jarrold, 7s. 
net). This is a series of short stories, sensational and of the 
semi-occult type, recounting the solutions of mysteries by Moris 
Klaw, an eccentric old visionary who believes in the ‘‘ Cycle of 
Crime.’’ Of these we like the Grange mystery best; it has a 
distinct flavour of Poe, though, of course, not nearly so brilliantly 
written. In common with most detective tales of to-day, too 
much is left to the imagination and too little to the detailed 
explanation of the various important incidents. Still, for this 
kind of book, it is quite readable. 


ADMIRAL TEACH, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne (Methuen, 7s. net). 
A “‘ pirate’? who deserts the Navy in time of war and attacks his 
own country’s ships, and who is still kept on the lists of a most 
respectable London club, because he is one of the few gentlemen, 
must be an extraordinary, if not unlikely, man. For here we have 
full-blooded piracy on the high seas in the twentieth century, not 
exactly an original theme, but modernised by the inclusion of a 
kidnapped W.A.A.C. ‘‘aboard the lugger.”’ It is a pity that the 
author avoids explaining so many important details; no doubt 
those gifted with a good imagination will supply these little de- 
ficiencies. The statement on the wrapper that Teach already 
ranks with Kettle is hardly justified yet. 


THE HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE’S SQUARE, by W. D. 
Lyell (Blackwood, 7s. 6d. net) reminds us very much of Wilkie 
Collins—almost at his best; not only by the method of telling, 
but by the very clever structure of the story, while the writing 
itself is better. It is a story of Edinburgh—of the past, it is 
true, but with the savour of the present. The heroine is brought 
to unmerited shame, but is at the last reinstated, while the 
mystery is preserved almost to the end from the keenest-eyed 
reader. We may expect great things from Mr. Lyell, if this is a 
first story. 


CALL MR. FORTUNE, by H. C. Bailey (Methuen, 7s. net) 
consists of half a dozen good detective stories, in which Mr. 
Fortune, a suburban medical man, develops into a criminal in- 
vestigator of the highest order. The mysteries are well con- 
trived, and their elucidation is satisfactory. As a change from 
Mr. Bailey’s usual stories, these are welcome, but we prefer his 
work on a larger scale. 


SPRIGGLES, by E. Lawrence Dudley (Appleton, 7s. net) is an 
American story of the kind Grant Allen used to write—‘ Babylon’ 
for instance. Spriggles is a gutter boy and a born genius, and 
rises to dizzy heights in Boston and Paris. He has a love story 
—two or three in fact—and discovers his father in the artist- 
villain of the piece. The writing is capable, and the story inter- 
esting in its way. 

SUNSHINE IN UNDERWOOD, by Jessie Champion (Lane, 
7s. net) is a very amusing account of the adventures of the Rev. 
Robert Truesdale and his friends on a month’s holiday. Begin- 
ring with Bab, as he is called, everybody is masquerading as 
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someone else, getting into scrapes and getting into worse ones 
to escape, until the whole crowd is wound up into one tangle, 
which is suddenly cut. This is one of the funniest books of the 
season. 


IN THE HEART OF A FOOL, by W. A. White (Macmillan, 
gs. net) is the story either of Harvey, a typical Kansas town, 
from its first settlement on the open prairie after the Civil War 
to the present day, or of Thomas Van Dorn, who said in his 
heart ‘‘ There is no God,’’ and became a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, or of American life to-day. It is deeply interesting, and 
to a foreign reader, full of information. When the writer gets 
into his stride he writes well, but he has adopted the pose of 
coming before the curtain which Fielding made a success, in 
which Thackeray escaped boring us, and in which Mr. White 
merely .becomes fussy and irritating—to no purpose that we can 
see. 


OUSTING LOUISE, by J. Morgan de Groot (Stanley Paul, 
7s. net) is the story of Guy Coral, dramatist, and his love adven- 
tures between his wife Louise and Phyllis Marriant. Louise is 
more than a little of a trial, Phyllis is very nice, and Guy, 
whichever he is with, is torn by desire of the absent one. A 
very good story, with just enough psychology to give it salt. 


PETER JACKSON, CIGAR MERCHANT, by Gilbert Frankau 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net) is another story of married life in which 
love comes late to a couple who have made a “sensible ” 
marriage. We admire the way in which the author has ripped 
up a pre-war story and transformed it into a lively criticism of 
our military authorities, and added a vivid impression of the 
Battle of Loos. The book should be a great success, and readers 
should put it on their library list. 


THE DARK RIVER, by Sarah G. Millin (Collins, 7s. net) 
is a South African story which turns on the relations between 
white men and native women. It is written not unpleasantly, 
but with a serious simplicity, and the characters introduced are 
well and distinctly drawn. John Oliver drifts to the diamond 
diggings, drifts into housekeeping with a native, cuts himself 
free, marries, and finds his old sin pursuing him. It is all rather 
hopeless, but quite worth reading. 


SHUTTERED DOORS, by Mrs. William Hicks Beach (Lane, 
7s. net) is, in a way, the story of Duller Place, an old West of 
England stone farmhouse, and its influence on the Dullers, on 
Aletta Hulse, whose mother was one of them, and on the neigh- 
bouring county. Aletta is a fine woman and an unexpected 
fortune makes her marry well and suitably, while her life runs 
on smoothly to its close and the old house still remains. We 
like the book very much, and recommend it heartily to all readers 
of taste. 


JULIET, by V. G. Hewson (Philip Allan, 7s. net) is the story 
of a young woman who cannot bear being hampered by matri- 
mony in her love affairs, and accordingly takes the first chance 
of being divorced. She tricks Johnnie into a collage, disappears 
when she is tired, finds a baby is coming, appeals to Johnnie 
to marry her, disappears again, and reappears in the last pages 
of the book. Clever, but unconvincing, with a good setting. 


THE PREVENTIVE MAN, by C. V. McFadden (Lane, 7s. 
net) is a story of murder and smuggling in a Dorset village 


.minety years ago. The story has everything that is necessary 


to make it fine, except that touch of ability which turns a credible 
narrative into a romantic one. It marks distinct improvement 
on the author’s part and gives every hope of her one day soon 
making a success. The landscape writing is recognisably good. 


MYRA, by Arthur Fetterless (Blackwood, 7s. 6d. net) is a 
story of the year after the war, and of how two men who served 
side by side opposed each other as candidates, Labour and Con- 
servative, in the Sludbury election. They are in love, too, with 
the same woman, and the Conservative loses his election and 
wins a wife. If the author knew as much of Labour men as he 
does of Conservatives, the story might have lost some of its 
drive, but it does not do to let the enemy make all his best 
points. On the whole, the intention is better than the execution. 


BEFORE YOU GO 
ON YOUR HOLIDAY 


Send for full particulars of the 
SPECIAL PERSONAL ACCIDENT POLICY, 
which covers practically every holiday risk. The 

SPECIAL LUGGAGE INSURANCE 


Policy covers Baggage, &c., against Fire, Theft. Damage, &c., 
whilstin transit or whilst contained in hotels or other premises, 


Pe'ieies can be taken out for one week or six months at @ nominal cost. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR PROSPECTUSES. 
EAGL 


BRITISH 


Head Office: British Dominions House, 
Royal Exehange Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,0090 
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Ex-Service Men are being specially cared for by the 


CHURCH ARMY 


by means of 


HOSTELS FOR THOSE ATTENDING THE HOSPITAL FOR 
fitting of artificial limbs, and those seeking work and learning trades; 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR MEN OUT OF WORK; 


TRAINING FARM in Essex (700 acres) and MARKET GARDEN 
at Stonebridge Park, Willesden, for training men to work on the land. 


Friends of the DISABLED AND SHELLSHOCKED 


for helping men who have lost their health in the Country’s cause. 


THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


of Ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 


is again in active operation. The WORK and its COST are ‘both increasing 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, 


Prebendary Carlile, D D., Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. Cheques, &c., should be crossed ‘‘Barclays, ale Church Army.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


DIVISIONAL AND OTHER SIGNS. By V. Wheeler-Holo- - 


han. (Murray, 5s. net). This is a most interesting little book. 
One page, with a drawing and explanatory paragraph, is devoted 
to each of the Army, Corps and Divisional marks of the B.E.F. 
The badges were intended to mystify, and in many cases they 
_achieved this result with great success. In this respect the 35th 
Division was, perhaps, the most ingenious. The author main- 
tains that the 13th Division wore the horseshoe, because it was 
called the ‘‘ Iron Division ’’; this may be so, but we are certain 
that the 13th Division, which fought in the East, specially chose 
the emblem to counteract the evil influence of its number, and, 
if rumour is correct, because it sailed on Friday, the 13th of the 
month! The 36th Ulster, with its ‘‘ Red Hand,”’ and the 16th 
Irish, with its Shamrock, were obvious marks, though in the 
case of the latter it became rather a misnomer, for when it was 
re-formed in 1918 and again went overseas, it contained only one 
Irish battalion! Some of the Corps signs were particularly 
happy, especially the crossed swords of Maxse’s 18th Corps and 
the three interrogation marks of Watts’s 19th Corps. Naturally 
“‘ Hunter-Bunter ’’ chose a horn for his emblem, so like the 
gallant general! It is a pity that the author has not included 
the squadron marks of the R.A.F. and the badges of those 
divisions which fought in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. If Cap- 
tain Wheeler-Holohan would enlarge upon his book and embrace 
all the divisional signs, it would form a valuable non-controversial 
contribution to ‘‘ War ”’ literature. 


THE TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS OF VIRGIL, by 
John Sargeaunt (Oxford: Blackwell, 6s. net). The standard 
edition of Virgil by Conington, and such later ones as improve it, 
or seek to establish an independent existence—all alike ignore 
the precise significance of Virgil’s tree and plant names. The 
work of Martyn in the eighteenth century, now seldom seen, 
was excellent for the most part, and now it has been admirably 
completed by Mr. Sargeaunt. His sensible catalogue in alpha- 
betical order is full of close packed information. He grows 
several of the Virgilian trees in his own garden, and he has 
studied many plants on the spot in Italy. The result is an 
admirable little monograph of which we can truly say that it 
fills a distinct gap. The reader who is interested in flowers or 
vegetables will find a good deal of curious matter concerning the 

fferences between ancient Rome and modern England. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn Wire 
Half Watt Type 
Carbon Filament 


BRILLIANCY 
ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 
STRENGTH 


Ediswan—Everything Electrical. 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX. 
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HAVE YOU ANY 


BOOKS 


TO SPARE FOR THE 


SICK AND SUFFERING IN OUR HOSPITALS? 


THE 
Red Gross & Order of St. John Hospital Library 


aims at providing and maintaining a Library in every 
Naval, Military, and Civilian Hospital in the British Isles 


FREE OF ALL COST TO THE HOSPITAL. 
WILL YOU HELP P 


and send every book you can spare not only today but from time 
to time to Dept. 5, BRITISH RED CROSS & ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY, 48 Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, London, W.2 


Sacks provided and carriage refunded if desired on application to the Seeretary. 
; PRESIDENT : 
The Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, G.B.E., C.B., M.V.O., M.P. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
ohn Galsworthy, 
dy Maud Warrender, 
The Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.C.S.I., 


The Viscount Hambleden, 

Miss Maxse, 

Viscount Burnham, 

Colonel Jack Murray, D.S.O., Dame Swift, 

Sir Frederick Macmillan, Viscount Knutsford, 

Sir Berkeley Moynihan, K.C.M.G., The Rt. Hon. Lord Cote, |, 

The Rt. Hon. Earl Haig, O.M., Lord Dawson of Penn, K.C.V.O., 
K.T., G.C.B., Sir Robert Hill, C.V.O. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir T. H. J. Goodwin, C.B. The Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 

TRUSTEES: G.C.M.G., LL.D., 
Mrs. Gaskell, C.B.E., C. Hagberg Wright, L.L.D. (Librarian, 
(London Library), 
Col. Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.E., C.B. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Dickens’ Works, 
30 Vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 
Vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; George Eliot’s Works, 21 Vols. 
‘* Standard’ Edition, £5 5s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, illus. by 
Louis Chalon, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine 
set, £10 10s.; Caw’s Scottish Painting, 21s.; Drawings by Old 
Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price £10 10s. ; 19 Early Draw- 
ings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s 
Works, hand-made paper edition, very scarce, 14 vols., £25 ; Studio 
Magazine, 75 vols., in parts,“ £17 17s.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9s. ; Aubrey Beards- 
ley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.; Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21s. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp BaKER’s GREAT 
Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Pisce, 
Bournemouth. 


EW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 

mostly offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES, all in New Condition as Published, free 
on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 

‘* The Stammerers’ Alphabet,”’ whose instructions have been 

successfully practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Wey- 
mouth College, Christ’s Hospital, and other Public Schools, will 
undertake a few Private cases. Visits or Correspondence. Effec- 
tive any age.—Address 209, 209a, Oxford Street, London, W 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSE OF FOUR ADVANCED LECTURES on 
“* The Literary Indebtedness of America to England ”’ wil] 
be given by Professor William B. Cairns, of the University 
of Winconsin, at King’s College. Strand, W.C., at 5.30 p.m. on 
June 1, 3 ,8, and 10. Chairman: Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz, 
Litt.D. Admission free. Syllabus obtainable on application. 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


THE EPIC POEMS OF ROWBOTHAM, 


“THE MODERN HOMER.” 


THE HUMAN EPIC. (Forty Cantos) THE EPIC OF THE SWISS LAKE 

THE EPIC OF SEMIRAMIS, QUEEN DWELLERS, (Twelve Cantos) 
OF BABY.ON, (Twenty-one THE EPIC OF THE EMPIRE, 
Cantos) (Ten Cantos) 


THE EPIC OF GOD AND THE 
DEVIL. (Ten Cantos) 


Each Epic 3/6 net. W. & @. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C¢ 
JOHN COOPER & SONS (Beehive) LIMITED. 


Notice is given that the transfer 
books of the Preference Shares will 
be closed from Saturday May 22nd 
to Tuesday June Ist next, both days 
inclusive for the preparation of 
Dividend Warrants. 
By order, 
C. W. Sampson, Sec. 


Registration Offices, 
6, Broad Street Place, 
E.C. 2. 
13th May 1920. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 5.30. 
DWARD ISAACS, 


and 
CARL FUCHS, 
PIANOFORTE and VIOLONCELLO RECITAL. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
RENE AINSLEY 


and 
DOROTHY HUGH. SONG RECITAL. 
At the Piano - - - FREDK. B. KIDDLE. 
Chappell Grand Piano. Tickets 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


ZEOLIAN HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
OHN SNOWDEN, 
Assisted by MARION KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
VIOLONCELLO RECITAL. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d.. 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
OWARD JONES. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
BEETHOVEN RECITAL. 
Chappell Pianoforte Tickets, 8s. 6d.. 5s. 9d., 3s. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard, 5564. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


United Kingdom Abroad 
One Year : {1 8 2 £110 4 
Half Year : 141 15 2 


+ 
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MOTOR NOTES 


The affinity between automobile engineering and air- 
craft production is well recognised. The return of 

ce has afforded some remarkable demonstrations of 
how aircraft components, themselves in many cases the 
outcome of automobile evolution, can be adapted to 
uses very far removed from their original purpose. At 
a luncheon re recently gave to the Press, Mr. Handley 
Page, the head of the well-known aircraft firm bearing 
his name, reviewed some of the purposes of the Air- 
craft Disposal Co., Ltd., which he originated. The 
new company has bought up a tremendous quantity of 
war material, and Mr. Handley Page explained the 
many peaceful uses to which this was to be put. ‘‘ Out 
of the enormous stock of aircraft instruments which 
we have,’’ he said, ‘‘ instruments necessary for motor 
vehicles can be easily made. Revolution counters can 
be changed into speedometers, and the aneroid baro- 
meters for registering height can be changed into baro- 
meters for the more useful purpose of telling the 
weather. The steel tubes previously used for aircraft 
have been bought up by enterprising bedstead manu- 
facturers to change into bedstead frames. The R.A.F. 
wires that were used for bracing the planes are now 
being adapted for the cross slates for a bedstead frame. 
Propellers have been widely used for hat stands and 
clock cases, and discarded instrument cases for the 
family cruet. The greatest enterprise has, however, 
been shown by one firm who have solved the housing 
problem and the provision of facilities for summer 
travel by purchasing undercarriages from aircraft and 
fitting on top of them a light caravan body furnished 
with the material readily available from the stores 
which we have. In engineering work a great quantity 
of material is also being utilised. Engines which were 
designed for aircraft work run most satisfactorily on 
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town gas. For instance, the Sunbeam “ Arab’”’ 
engine, which developed 200 h.p. as an aircraft engine, 
with its gearing removed is running at a slower speed 
as a most efficient electric plant engine, developing 
50 h.p. All these are, however, but side issues to the 
main problem of the disposal of aircraft, and it is to 
this that our company have directed their ends. 

To-day air transport is slowly but surely taking its 
place among the facilities according mankind for the 
carrying out of quick commercial transactions. On 
our service, between London and Paris we have carried 
67,811 Ib. of freight and flown 97,428 miles without 
injury to a single passenger or loss of a pound of 
freight. This is but a beginning. We therefore look 
with great confidence to the opening up of further 
facilities, and the use of machines such as we have for 
carrying out the services. Our company is not tied 
down as a Government department, to conduct its busi- 
ness in a stereotyped way. We can extend greater 
facilities for payment, and start, perhaps, new enter- 
prise which would not otherwise be possible. In the 
short period of the existence of our new Disposal Com- 
pany we have sold more rhachines than the Aircraft 
Disposal Board during the whole period of its exist- 
ence.’’ Mr. Handley Page reviewed the new aircraft 
depot at Waddon which, with six others, his company 
had taken over; and said that it was almost impossible 
to visualise the extent and possibilities of these under- 
takings when it was remembered that 130 more stations 
had to be sorted out and turned over to them. 


Mr. Handley Page also mentioned the new Handley 
Page wing. This is of simple specification, but its 
details may not at the moment disclosed. Tests made 
at the National Physical Laboratory have, we under- 
stand, justified the claims made for it. Predominant 
amongst these is that for a given result planes of half 
the size now used will suffice. 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


SUNBEAM - COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


PRESS OPINIONS 


‘* The engine of the Sunbeam is extra- 
ordinarily silent, an unobtrusive piece 
of mechanism in an unobtrusive car. 
Its flexibility isa revelation . . , It 
climbs most hills with remarkable ease 
on top, and there is seldom any need to 
change into a lower gear. . . . There 
was a comforting stability about the 
car, which, coupled with the ease of its 
control, undoubtedly relieves the driver 
of fatigue. . . . " 


** The Motor,” April 21st, 1920. 


‘* Over the flat but winding roads of the 
first part of the journey there was ample 
opportunity to test the acceleration, 
braking and steering of the car, all of 
which were found to be admirable. . . 
The steering leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. . . . The car holds the road 
wonderfully well." 

‘*The Autocar ” 24th April, 1920. 


THE SUNBEAN MOTOR CAR 
co., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester Shewrooms: 106 DEANSGATE. iI 
Southern Service and Repair Depot: 
EDEWARE ROAD, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2 
Telegrams : “ Sunoserv, 


Teelephone: 
London and District Agent for Cars: J, Keele, Ltd. 
72 New Bond Street - - ; - Wil 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


Curiously cut, 
cleverly blended 
from the finest 
growths of pure 
Virginia and the 
choice products of 
the West. 


It is made by the 


same process as eg 


THREE AUNS 
—a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/2—4-oz. 4/4 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10's 20's 50's 100" 


mut 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
“uo Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Com 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Ginaaow - 
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YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 


An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.€.4 


Board ef Directers. 

Atyazp Jauzs Suepurarp, Esq., Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvznor, Deputy. Chairman. 
Rossat Freeman, Esq. 

Hoa. Sir C. E. H. Hosuouss, Bart. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. C. EB. Vernon Rutter, Esc. 

Double advantage policies issued Two Payments of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance wi Medical Examination. No 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrar. 


extra charge for female lives. 
ALBERT BURTON NYE, Seeretary: 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


ABOUT 


THE BOLSHEV!K ADVENTURE 
By JOHN POLLOCK. 7s. 6d. net. 


“An important document on the character and achievement of the 
Bolsheviks. Mr. Pollock’s equipment for his task is unimpeachable. 
A trained historian, one of Lord Acton’s favourite pupils at Cam- 
bridge, he is the son of Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock. . . . His 
account of the many months spent disguised as a Lettish communist, 
ending with his arrest, narrow escape from torture and death, and 
dangerous flight across the frozen sea to Finland, forms one of the 
most thrilling narratives in contemporary literature.”—Major-General 
Cuerep-Spiripovitcu in the Asiatic Review. 

“A magnificent and crushing indictment of the Bolsheviks. . . . 
The strength of the book lies in its sincerity, increasing in interest 
throughout until it reaches a climax of excitement."’"—Saturday Review. 

“A series of thrilling and remarkably readable experiences.” 

—Challenge. 

“Mr. Pollock is a Fellow of Trinity, an educated gentleman, a 
writer and an observer. He writes of what he has experienced. There 
are passages in his book that fill one with almost personal terror.” 

—The Field. 

“ Most vividly written. . . . The mark of truth stamped large 

across its pages.’"—Oxford Magazine. 


ABOUT 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BATTLE-LINE IN FRANCE 


An Historical Guide to the Invaded Regions by J. E. C. 
BODLEY, Author of ‘“‘ France.”? 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Bodley’s brilliant book. . . . Vivid and beautifully written 
pages.”—Sir TuHeopore Cook in the Anglo-French Review. 

“ This illuminating book by our greatest living authority on French 
history and letters.””—Morning Poste 


ABOUT 
THE NAVY EVERYWHERE 


By CONRAD CATO. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
i ed 

A quite excellent tale, told Supplement. 
“* Recounted simply and vividly. . . . 


Rich in arresting detail.’ 
—Saturday Westminster. 


ABOUT 


NAVAL GUNS IN FLANDERS 


A Record of Armoured Train Work during 1914-15. By 
L. F. R. Illustrated. 14s. net. 


story can be confidently recommended not only to all 
interested in gunnery but also to the general reader, as illustrating a 

part of warfare hitherto little studied or understood.” 
—United Service Magazine. 


“A most spirited record of invaluable service.”—Truth. 


ABOUT 


“ This 


FROM PERSIAN UPLANDS 


A Record from 1913-1919, by F. HALE. 10s. 6d. net. 


“He describes effectively all the phases of Persian character as he 
found it expressed in politics, business and daily life. ‘ From Persian 
Uplands’ ought to be widely read. Apart from its entertainment, it 

ives much information about a country of great importance to the 

ritish Empire.”—Morning Post. 


ABOUT 


THE SEA FISHERIES 
By J. T. JENKINS, D.Sc. 24s. net. 


“*A comprehensive view of an industry of vast and increasing im- 
nce. . . . The experience of fifteen years in the service of the 
neashire and Western, the largest of the local Fishery Committees 
of England and Wales, has excellently equipped him for his task. 
. . « ‘The Sea Fisheries’ is a worthy companion volume to Dr. 
Fulton’s ‘ Sovereignty of the Sea.’ . . . It is historical, scientific 
and practical. . . . A national industry on the threshold of recon- 
struction is displayed with special knowledge and a broad intelli- 
gence.”—Morning Post. 


Are you familiar with Constable’s 3s. 6d. Novels? New titles: 

“ Anne’s House of Dreams,”’ by L. M. Montgomery; ‘ Hobsons,” 

by Harold Brighouse and Charles Forrest; “ Fortunes of Garin,” 
by Mary Johnston. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


22 May 1920 
COMPANY MEETING 


CRIPPLING TRADE BY TAXATION. 
EXCESS PROFITS FALLACY. 
VIGOROUS PROTEST MEETING. 


Determined opposition was offered by the trading community 
to the continuance of the excess profits duty at a crowded meeting 
which was held on the 7th inst. at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
convened by the National Union of Manufacturers. Mr. George 
Terrell, M.P. (Presiaent of the Union) occupied the chair. Among 
those on the platform were :— 


Sir Richard Cooper, M.P., Sir Edward Mackay Edgar, Colonel 
Sir Frederick Hall, M.P., Captain H. Newton Knights, M.P., 
Mr. Arthur Berkeley, Major Sir P. Lloyd Greame, M.P.. Sir Her- 
bert Nield, M.P., Sir Harry Foster, Mr. P. Barringer, Mr. E. L. 
Booty, Mr. F. Brittain, Mr. J. W. W. Hopkins, M.P., Mr. W. P. 
Cross, Mr. A. W. Down, Mr. H. A. Edwards, Mr. H. A. Francis, 
Mr. J. L. Geddes, Mr. G. H. Gemnel, Mr. P. J. Hannon, Mr. 
A. F. Herbert, Mr. T. Miller Jones, Mr. J. W. Lorden, Mr. H. T. 
Maw, Mr. E. J. Mitchell, Mr. J. R. Nesbitt, Mr. W. R. Nichol- 
son, Mr. G .Pike, Mr. H. E. Titford, Mr. W. E. Tucker, Mr. J. 
Walker, Mr. J. Wilkins, and Mr. F. Youldon. 


The Chairman pointed out that the tax had been condemned 
by everyone in the House of Commons and by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself. The only group who had applauded it 
were the Labour leaders, and he thought they had done so through 
misunderstanding, or probably they were obsessed with the idea 
that the only road to salvation was through nationalisation. They 
therefore desired to injure what they called the capitalist system. 
That system was world-wide, except, perhaps, in Russia, which 
was now a land of extreme misery and desolation. If the tax 
hit manufacturers it would have its effect on the nation, for it 
would increase the cost of living and the cost of all the neces- 
saries of life. Three alternative suggestions had been made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to a deputation of manufacturers. 
One was the continuation of the excess profits tax; the second 
alternative was to impose a flat profits tax of probably 7s. 6d. in 
the pound in its place, and the third suggestion was a tax on 
accumulated war wealth. These proposals would be considered 
by different people according to the way in which they were hit 
by them. The money, however, had to be found somehow, and 
it was no use suggesting that others should pay. They had to 
consider the proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
the point of view of having to find the money themselves and as 
to what was the least harmful way of finding it. They could 
dismiss the question of the war wealth tax, which was still under 
the consideration of a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, who did not appear to be in agreement on the subject, 
and who possibly might never be able to present a report. They 
had therefore two definite proposals to consider—the excess profits 
tax and the flat rate tax, which was described in the Finance Bill 
as a corporation profits tax. 

Captain H. Newton Knights, M.P., afterwards moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

“That this meeting, representative of the manufacturing 
and trading community of the United Kingdom, strongly pro- 
tests against the continuance of the excess profits duty. 
which was imposed entirely as a war measure, and desires to 
urge upon the Government that this duty discourages enter- 
prise, that it is oppressive to the younger businesses, and 
particularly to the businesses which have a low standard, 
that after the standard has been reached the duty encourages 
extravagance, that it operates unequally and is unjust, that 
it adds enormously to the cost of production, and will seri- 
ously cripple British enterprise in foreign competitive 
markets.’’ 

The present, he said, was not the time to cripple the industries 
of the country—(cheers)—nor the time to kill the goose that laid 
the golden egg. It was their aim to keep the credit of the coun- 
try high, and they were not prepared to pay out by taxation 
41,400,000,000, which was the estimated entire income of the 
country for 1913-14. (Hear, hear.) A great deal of the money 
required ought to come from Germany, who caused the war. 
(Cheers.) They might not get the money now, but they had to 
see that they got it in due time. The tax was manifestly unfair. 


PENALISING EFFICIENCY. 


Sir Edward Mackay Edgar, Bart., in seconding, said: The reso- 
lution sums up most of the objections to the excess profits duty. 
But it does not include them all. The speakers before me have 
told you—and they are perfectly right—that the tax is unfair in 
its incidence. So it is. Any tax must be which attempts to 
impose upon to-day a standard of profits earned in that other 
world of other values before the war. As a matter of fact, under 
the excess profits duty it is a sheer lottery what each firm has 
to hand over to the Treasury. It depends simply on how you 
were doing in the three years before 1914. That is to say, old- 
established and prosperous firms have got off lightly, while new 
and struggling firms have had the breath knocked out of them. 
(Hear, hear.) Things are made easy for the slow-coach, while 
the express is held up. (Cheers.) Middle-age is favoured, while 
youth is deliberately repressed. Again and again you have heard 
that the excess profits duty makes for waste and extravagance, 
a point with which I am in absolute agreement. It must do so. 
So long as 60 per cent. of the excess profits goes to the Govern- 
ment, what inducement is there to keep a sharp eye on operating 
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expenses or to scrutinise labour costs? None whatever. The 
inducement is the other way. The viciousness of this tax is that 
a man may be recklessly extravagant in the conduct of his busi- 
ness, and yet not suffer for it. Efficiency is penalised, but if a 
man cares to limit his profits to about his pre-war standard—in 
other words, to hold himself back and not to expand—why, then, 
he escapes scot-free. He positively gains by being negligent and 
unenterprising. Moreover, the speakers before me have told you 
—and it is absolutely true—that this tax encourages evasion. 
Men simply will not grind away, day in and day out, month after 
month, and year after year, in order that the Government may 
snatch from them $0 per cent. of the profits over and above 
what they earned when the Bank rate was half what it is now 
and the purchasing power of money double. (Cheers.) 


Disastrous Tax. 


All these defects in the excess profits duty have been admitted 
by no one more frankly than by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself. Last year he used words which were universally inter- 
preted to mean he would take the first opportunity either of 
reducing the tax or of abolishing it altogether. He came as near 
to giving a pledge on the subject as any Chancellor could come. 
But instead of acting as he himself nalf-promised, and as every- 
body assumed he would act, he has raised the duty from 40 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. In doing so it is not too much to say that 
he has knocked the bottom out of the industrial position, and has 
nullified and vitiated every figure and every calculation on which 
business men have been working during the past year. Now do 
not let us fool ourselves. This increase is going through unless 
we fight tooth and nail to prevent it. There may be a few con- 
cessions made in the matter of detail, but substantially Mr. 
Chamberlain is going to have his way. More than that, unless 
industry in this country organises itself for political action it will 
find itself saddled with the excess profits duty as a permanent 
part of our system of taxation. I do not believe the Government 
realise the momentous character of the decision they have taken. 
There is not, so far as I know, a business man among them. 
They seem to think that they can add 20 per cent. to a tax on 
the profits of industry just as easily as they can clap another 6d. 
on a gallon of whisky. (Laughter.) What we are here for to-day 
is to show them that they cannot. (Cheers.) 


Opposep TO Lasour’s INTERESTS. 


I saw that a Labour member said in the House the other day 
that he wished the excess profits duty had been raised not to 60 
per cent. but to 100 per cent. I wonder if he had ever tried to 
think out or to find out the effects of his little scheme. I say 
without hesitation that the excess profits duty is utterly opposed 
to the true interests of Labour. (Hear, hear.) It is not in the 
interests of Labour that the cost of living should be reduced? 
But how can it be reduced when the excess profits duty, by 
strangling new businesses in their cradles, not only restricts pro- 
duction but forces old-established firms to throw the extra cost 
of whatever goods they make upon the consumer? Negatively, 
by curbing initiative, and positively, by sending up prices, the 
excess profits duty is one of the most active agents in perpetuating 
the vicious circle. (Hear, hear.) And yet Labour supports it 
from some deluded idea that a tax which employers resent must 
somehow be good for the working-man. Both the Government 
and Labour have a hard lesson to learn. Things are what they 
are, and their consequences will be what they will be. Why, 
then, should we deceive ourselves? Look around you, and you 
can see already the first-fruits of the Government’s action. In- 
dustry is bewildered, loans are being called in, while negotiations 
for new undertakings are being called off, contracts are being 
cancelled, markets are uncertain and depressed. And all the 
time the costs of raw material and operating expenses and of 
labour and renewals and repairs are mounting up. The only 
thing that does not mount up is output. (Cheers.) We are near- 
ing an impasse. The time is coming, and in my judgment is 
coming very quickly, when no more money will be forthcoming 
even for the normal conduct of British industry and commerce. 
Prices have reached such a height of unreason that people cannot — 
afford to pay them. The pressure upon the credit facilities of 
the country for a smaller volume of business is anywhere from five 
to ten times what it was before the war. I gravely doubt, unless 
there is a drop in the price of raw cotton, whether Lancashire 
can be financed for the remainder of this year, and I know that 
shipowners are refusing to take delivery of ships built for them 
because their excessive cost leaves them no margin for profitable 
working. We are threatened with a condition of stalemate which 
can only result in works being shut down and yards closed, and 
acute distress and unemployment. The excess profits duty, by 
adding to the cost of all manufactured goods and unsettling all 
industrial plans, is hastening the day of crisis. 


But there are many other reasons why I am against the excess 
profits duty. I am against it because I do not believe that 
industry should be taxed in order to fill the pockets of a Govern- 
ment that apparently does not even know the meaning of the 
word economy. (Cheers.) I am against it because anything 
which abridges opportunity and impairs the instruments by which 
wealth is created does an injury to the nation for which no gain 
in revenue can atone. I am against it because it presses with 
wicked injustice upon the young men of ideas and energy—the 
young men who saved the country and the Empire during the 
war, and who have doubly and trebly earned their right to have 
a fair chance in life. (Cheers.) The excess profits duty denies 
it to them. It makes it hopeless for them to think of starting a 
new business in competition with the old-established firms, whose 
supremacy is not only buttressed by this tax, but converted into 
something like a monopoly. Finally, I am against the excess 
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profits duty because it illustrates the dangers that threaten any 
couritry which allows its politics to govern its industry. In this 
country we live by industry. We do not live by politics. We 
cannot make a living by exporting politicians—(laughter)—I some- 
times wish we could. What lies behind this question of the 
excess profits duty is the far bigger question whether the politi- 
cians are to be allowed to play ducks and drakes with British 
industry or whether industry is to take its proper place in the 
councils of the nation. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


REDEMPTION OF Dest. 


Captain H. Newton Knights, M.P., suggested that, as the reso- 
lution which had just been agreed to was destructive, they ought 
to put forward something constructive, and he therefore moved : 

** That in the opinion of this meeting the corporation profits 
tax offers a more equitable basis of producing the revenue 
required provided that the sum raised is limited to the amount 
proposed by the excess profits duty and is earmarked for the 
redemption of debt.” 

Sir E. Mackay Edgar, in seconding the motion, explained that 
he did so in a half-hearted manner. 

A gentleman in the body of the hall expressed the opinion that 
if a flat tax were put forward it ought to refer to private com- 
panies as well as limited companies. 

The Chairman said they simply suggested by the resolution that 
the corporation tax offered a more equitable basis because it was 
a flat tax. 

After some slight discussion, the resolution was withdrawn, the 
opinion being expressed that the question was one for thoughtful 
consideration and ought not to be disposed of hastily. 

Sir Richard Cooper, M.P., next moved a resolution calling 
upon the Government to decontrol industry and curtail imme- 
diately their present wasteful and extravagant expenditure.,He 
contended that the extravagance and waste now going on was 
the real root of the problem. When in the middle of March they 
wre asked in the House of Commons to pass on a Vote of Account 
£:240,000,000 to carry on the administration of the State for the 
present year, there was not one member who had the slightest 
knowledge of what over £238,500,000 was wanted for. That 
only showed how incapable politicians were in dealing with the 
finances of the country at the present time. 

Colonel Sir Frederick Hall, M.P., seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously passed. 


BANKRUPTCY OF STATESMANSHIP. 
Sir Harry Foster, in proposing that a deputation be appointed 


_to wait upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer and present the 


resolutions that had been carried, characterised the methods of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain as a confession of the bankruptcy of 
statesmanship. When the right hon. gentleman uttered words 
condemning the tax he practically gave a pledge that he would 
be no party hereafter to proposing measures of taxation which in 
his opinion were oppressive and unjust. Before he made his 
Budget speech he said that if Parliament wanted a capital levy 
they would have to find another Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
How, in the face of that statement, could they now have the 
smallest confidence in him? After giving a pledge the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might say in another twelve months, ‘I 
thought so at the time, but circumstances have changed, and I 
have changed also.”’ If manufacturers tried to conduct their 
businesses upon such lines as that, and endeavoured to get out 
of contracts, either expressed or implied, they would be described 
as untrustworthy people to do further business with. (Cheers.) 
He lamented that Mr. Chamberlain, in the great position he 
occupied, should have acted in such a way as to weaken their 
confidence in the statements of public men. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Frank P. Dorizzi, and 
carried. 


CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION CO., LTD. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Con- 
solidated Mines Selection Co., Ltd., was held on May 18 at 
Winchester House, E.C., Mr. Walter McDermott (the chairman) 
presiding, said that by the sale of 95,000 shares in November last 
the full authorised capital of the company had now been issued. 
The premium of £95,000 resulting from the issue would be added 
to the general reserve, which would stand at £215,000. 
profit for the year under review was £186,458, and they pro- 
posed to pay a dividend of 35 per cent., less tax. Their cash 
and liquid assets stood at a higher figure than usual—namely, 
£610,065—but against that sundry creditors and credit balances 
were also unusually large at £350,019. They needed their large 
resources for contingent liabilities and for new business under- 
taken since December 31. 

He said that the Brakpan Mine had exhibited some disappointing 
features, and the continued rise in working costs had a reducing 
effect on the tonnage of profitable ore which could be placed 
to reserve. Labour was a most important item, and the colour 
bar was an important factor. With regard to wages, there was a 
limit plainly in sight to the wages which could be paid in many 
mines working now on a small margin. As the increase by war 
allowances had become permanent in effect, and as it was accom- 
panied by higher cost of all material and by other increased 
charges, the limit of possible working would have been passed 
already for some of the poorer mines if the premium of gold had 
not temporarily moved the boundary line. The advantages of 
working as low a grade of ore as possible was evident, but as 
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increases in wages did not mean increased output it was equally 
clear that any continuance of unreasonable demands by labour 
would change materially the basis and extent of the gold-mining 
industry. The premium on gold enabled some mines to keep 
going and gave something approaching a fair commercial profit 
in a number of other mines. The Government had a very sub- 
stantial share of any profits made by certain of the mines, besides 
the regular income from taxation, and white labour was free from 
all risk, but had shown an increasing disposition to give less time 
and less energy. The Chairman of the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines stated that sixteen mines would be working at a loss 
directly any material drop in the premium on gold arrived, and 
that at the normal price of gold thirty-one mines would cease to 
pay. It was satisfactory to note the excellent financial position 
shown by the Budget of the Government of the Union. Increas- 
ing income for the Government was assured if industry was given 
a fair chance in all matters affecting working expenses of mines 
and of the many factories established in Africa. 

The Chairman proceeded to give details of what he described as 
the most important piece of business recently undertaken by 
them. He said that the Anglo-American Corporation were largely 
interested in diamond mining and marketing, and had secured 
options from the Geiman owners for the whole of the known 
diamond properties in South-West Africa, and that had led to 
the merging of the business of the Rand Selection Corporation 
with the Anglo-American Corporation, the holdings of the two 
companies being largely in the same securities. 


CONSOLIDATED TRUST. 


EFFECT OF UNCERTAINTY REGARDING TAXATION. 


Tue Tuirty-FIRsStT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Consoli- 
dated Trust, Ltd., was held on the 19th inst., at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. A. A. Baumann, chairman 
of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. R. Jones) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—The report and 
accounts, which I am about to ask you to adopt for the past year, 
show that the gross income for the year has amounted to £58,054. 
After providing for the interest paid and accrued on the Debenture 
stock and all expenses, taking accrued interest as before on cer- 
tain bonds and debentures, there remains, with the sum brought 
forward from last year, namely, £11,268, an available balance 
of £43,617. Of this amount £11,674 was absorbed by paying 
an interim dividend on the Preferred and Deferred stock, and 
the directors now recommend that the balance of £31,942 should 
be appropriated by the payment of a final dividend on the First 
Preferred stock, a final dividend on the Second Preferred stock, 
and a final dividend of 11 per cent., less tax at 6s., on the De- 
ferred stock, making a dividend of 15 per cent. for the year, and 
we propose to carry forward to the next account £14,094. By 
the changes in investments we have realised a credit balance of 
£38,594, which we have applied towards reducing the book value 
of certain of the investments. 

Tue New Taxes. 


With regard to the new taxes, we all of us know that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is hovering between an excess profits 
duty of 60 per cent. and a levy upon what they call war profits. 
There is an old saying, a translation from a Latin line, that in 
the presence of a robber the traveller with an empty purse will 
sing. - The purse of the Consolidated Trust is not exactly an 
empty one, but it is empty of war profits and of excess profits 
in the technical sense of the term. We can therefore regard 
with equanimity the choice which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may make, but it is to be sincerely hoped that he will make that 
choice soon, because nothing can be worse for the Stock Markets 
and for business generally than the state of suspense in which 
we now live. (Hear, hear.) As I say, neither excess profits 
duty nor a capital levy affects the trust, but I may perhaps be 
allowed to express my personal and individual opinion that any 
levy on capital would be more disappointing and more injurious 
to the general credit of the country than any duty upon excess 
profits. (Hear, hear.) The new tax, which is called the “‘ cor- 
poration tax,”’ of 1s. in the £1, or 5 per cent., on profits, will 
of course touch us. It must diminish our revenue to a certain 
extent, because the dividends that we receive from other com- 
panies will have had that 1s. deducted before they reach us. The 
trust itself will only pay directly this 1s. upon such investments as 
it has in Government and municipal loans, but it is to be observed 
that the whole of this corporation tax falls upon one class of share 
—namely, Deferred and Ordinary shares—the justice of which is 
not apparent to me, because it is merely another form of income- 
tax, and I do not quite see why it should fall upon one particular 
class of shareholder. We now have apparently no fewer than 
five forms of income-tax or direct taxes—the basic income-tax, 
super-tax, excess profits duty, corporation tax, and the death 
duties, against which many people insure, so that we have, as I 
say, roughly, five income-taxes, with which I hope the Chancellor 
may be satisfied. (Hear, hear.) 

I beg to move: ‘** That the report and accounts as submitted to 
this meeting be received and adopted, and that final dividends of 
2 per cent. on the First Preferred stock, 2? per cent. on the Second 
Preferred stock, and 11 per cent. on the Deferred stock, all less 
income-tax, be declared and paid, and that the balance of £14,094 
lls. 1d. be carried forward.”’ 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount St. Davids seconded the resolution, and 
it was carried unanimously. 
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ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


IMPENDING NEW ISSUE. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of th» 
Army and Navy Co-operative Society (Limited) was held on June 
17th at 105, Victoria Street, Westminster, to confirm a resolutio™ 
passed on the 28th ulto. altering the articles of association, Rear- 
Admiral J. de Courcy Hamilton, M.V.O. (Chairman of the 
Society), presiding. 

Mr. W. Workman (General Manager and Secretary) read the 
notice convening the meeting. 


The Chairman proposed: ‘‘ That the extraordinary resolution 
which has been read by the Secretary, and which was passed at 
the extraordinary general meeting held on April 28, 1920, be, 
and is, hereby confirmed.’’ 


Commander L. A. de Sausmarez, A.M., R.N. (the Vice-Chair- 
man), seconded the resolution, and it was carried with two 
dissentients. 

A further extraordinary general meeting was then held to 
consider the following resolutions which were read by the General 
Manager and Secretary : 


(1) That the capital of the Company be increased to 
41,000,000 by the creation of 18,000,000 additional shares of 
1s. each, ranking for dividend and in all other respects pari 
passu with the existing shares of the Company. 


(2) That it is desirable to capitalise a sum not exceeding 
£648,000, being undivided profits of the Society standing to 
the credit of the Society’s reserve fund, and that accordingly 
such sum be set free for distribution amongst the holders on 
the 1st day of May, 1920, of the Shares of the Society in the 
proportion of gs. for every one share of gs. each held by them 
respectively on the footing that the same be not paid in cash 
but be applied in payment in full of not more than 12,960,000 
of the unissued shares of the Society of 1s. each, and that 
such shares be distributed among the said holders in the pro- 
portion of nine of such shares for every one share of 1s. each 
held by them respectively. 


(3) That the shares in the capital of the Society be consoli- 
dated in such manner that every 10 of the existing shares shall 
constitute one 10s. share upon which the sum of tos. shall be 
credited as having been paid up. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, these resolutions will be 
taken separately. Their effect is to increase the nominal value 
of the Society’s shares from 1s. each to 10s. each, and conse- 
quently the existing nominal capital will be increased from 
£100,000 to £,1,000,000. Our already issued capital of £72,000 
will therefore stand in the balance-sheet at £720,000, and the 
unissued capital will amount to £280,000, comprising 560,000 
shares of the nominal value of 10s. each. 


As stated in our annual report, the purchases of the freeholds 
of our main premises in Victoria Street and of leasehold and 
freehold interests of Army and Navy Mansions adjoining, which 
will admit of additional space, as also the considerably larger 
amount necessary to maintain trading stock sufficient for the 
needs of the business, render it advisable to make a further issue 
of shares, having in view the fact that it is essential to keep a 


substantial sum in liquid assets to maintain the Society’s financial’ 


stability in these extremely difficult times. I am not in a position 
to-day to announce the terms of the proposed issue, but the 
details will be notified to the shareholders as soon as possible 
after the necessary resolutions have been passed and formalities 
completed. 


Our reserves, after the necessary sum, £648,000, has been 
added to the capital, will be reduced to £70,630, including the 
addition this year, and an additional reserve will be created by 
the premium on the new issue. 


In referring to the subject at the annual meeting, I pointed 
out that by placing the already accumulated reserves, which have 
been created out of profits, to capital account, a truer relation 
between the rate of dividend and the shareholders’ vested interest 
is established, and unfair criticisms on the subject will not be 
readily available. 


Commander L. A. de Sausmarez, A.M., R.N., having seconded 
the resolution, it was carried. 

The Chairman: Before putting the second resolution, I would 
explain that the expression ‘‘ not exceeding £648,000’ was used 
in the resolution as, owing to the auxiliary shareholders having 
the right to claim shares up to the 1st May inst., the exact num. 
ber of the shares issued could not be ascertained until that date. 
The numbers are now available, and I propose that the actual 
figures be inserted in the resolution, and that there be substituted 
for the words ‘‘not exceeding £648,000” the words “ of 
£647,650 7s.,”’ and that in place of the figure ‘‘ 12,960,000 ”’ 
there be substituted the figure ‘ 12,953,007.”” 

Commander L. A. de Sausmarez, A.M., R.N., seconded the 
resolution, and it was passed. 

The Chairman: In regard to Resolution No. 3 it has been 
pointed out to me that, having regard to the wording of the last 
resolution, the words in this resolution “ upon which the sum 
of 10s. shall be credited as being paid up’”’ are unnecessary, and 
I propose that the resolution be amended so as to read “That 
the shares in the capital of the company be consolidated in such 
manner that every 10 shares shall constitute one 10s. share.”’ 

Commander L. A. de Sausmarez, A.M., R.N., seconded the 
resolution, which was also carried. 
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It is pretty obvious that the liquidation which has 
been going on nearly all the week in the Stock Ex- 
change is not yet complete. Two or three fairly big 
accounts have yet to be dealt with. It is hoped that 
the supporting syndicate system will be brought into 
play; and until that is definitely arranged, there must 
needs be nervousness. There has been far too much 
speculation of late on borrowed money, not only in the 
favourite gambling counters, but also in commodities. 
With dear money and the calling of it in by the banks, 
stocks have to be liquidated, and all kinds suffer. 


There is another reason for liquidation—the uncer- 
tain attitude of Mr. Chamberlain in regard to his 
Budget. One day he seems to say he will die with his 
back to the wall for the Excess Profits Duty, and the 
next day he is coquetting with a levy on War Wealth. 
Meanwhile, everything is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. Apprehensive capitalists are turning their 
securities into cash lest a worse thing befall them. The 
country is alarmed, not so much by the magnitude of 
its responsibilities as by the vacillation and drifting no- 
policy of those who are directing its finance. How can 
the public be expected to put their money into Treasury 
Bonds or anything else as long as this tension is pro- 
longed, and the Government hesitates to come down 
from the fence? 


There is natural disappointment over the first re- 
sults of the Treasury Bond issue. In the twelve work- 
ing days, May 3rd to 15th, the amount subscribed was 
only £2,572,000. This is a poor answer to the offer 
of a Government security of the first order bearing in- 
terest varying from 5 to 7 per cent. Allowing for the 
holding back of small investors who feel that there is 
no need to be in a hurry, we should have expected to 
see five or six times the amount named subscribed in 
the first eight or ten days. The Bonds, as has been 
pointed out, will not suit the money market, they are 
too long-dated; but there are thousands of rich people 
to whom they ought to be attractive on patriotic as 
well as financial grounds. But investors do not like 
Mr. Chamberlain and all his uncertainty. 


Perhaps the speculative feature of the week has been 
the drop in the British Oil and Cake Mills shares. For 
a couple of months past there have been rumours of an 
impending amalgamation. Not only was the other 
party to the deal named, but the actual price to be paid 
was confidently whispered round the Stock Exchange. 
A lot of buyers came in, believing that a deal, and an 
advantageous deal, was a dead certainty. The shares 
were rushed up to 57s. or 58s. On April 8th the Direc- 
tors found it advisable to send out a warning circular 
stating that, although negotiations were going on, it 
was impossible to say if a suitable offer would be forth- 
coming. That arrested the upward movement, but a 
great deal of buying took place at a lower level of 
prices, and the bulls were still full of confidence. Then 
came the knock-out blow. The negotiations were 
broken off. No acceptable offer had been made, and 
the directors in consigning this intelligence to the share- 
holders, advised them not to part with their shares until 
the annual report was published next month. There 
have been too many of such cases lately. Several other 
shares have been held up on fusion rumours which have 
failed so far to justify themselves. Fine Spinners, 
Trinidad Centrals, and Gloucester Wagons are typical 
instances. 


Major-General Sir H. W. Thornton, the General 
Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, has made a 
very important contribution to the discussion on rail- 
way transport. After dealing with the suburban diffi- 


culties of his own line, which are productive of over- 
crowding and inconvenience to the point of being in- 
tolerable, he turned to the practical subject of unifica- 
tion, or at any rate, of consolidation of the interests of 


all the railways. 


He pointed out that there is a great 
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field for economy in concentration of managements, 
standardisation, co-opetative purchasing of general 
supplies, the elimination of wasteful competition, and 
in common support and assistance. Competition, he 
contended, is in such a case trade suicide. What is 
chiefly remarkable about these utterances is that they 
should come from a great railway man. The same 
views were put forward time after time before the war, 
only to evoke sneers from the railway world. But the 
war, and the strikes after the war, seem to have taught 
a few lessons, and one of them is that, if railways are 
to do any good for their stockholders in the future, it 
is by working together, and co-ordinating as far as 
possible, so that the best results may be obtained in the 
cheapest way. 


in France, the notes for a franc and fifty centimes 
have been put in circulation. Those who have ex- 
perienced a famine of small change will be glad of any- 
thing that overcomes their difficulty, but the public will 
probably soon find the dirty bits of paper (and they are 
bound to get dirty) a nuisance. Something had to be 
done, because with silver at its present price, coining 
it into money both in England and France involved a 
loss. We at home are dealing with the matter by re- 
ducing the quantity of silver in the coins. Our new 
coinage is ready for issue, and is almost indistinguish- 
able by the expert from the old. France is adopting 
the paper expedient, which, though convenient, car- 
ries her yet a little farther on the road of inflation. 
Concurrently with this new departure, but indepen- 
dently, the franc is improving in its exchange value, 
and as the franc improves, French Government Loans 
make a better display. It must have been a sore ex- 
perience for patriotic Frenchmen to see them so low, 
and they will rejoice proportionately, if.the lost ground 
is substantially regained. The French Budget pro- 
posals indicate some determination to make sacrifices 
for putting the national finances on a sounder footing. 
There was room for it, and more room remains. 


Revolutions are not, as a rule, made with rose-water, 
but the latest Mexican upheaval seems to have been 
an unusually mild affair. There has apparently been 
little or no blood shed, and things in Mexico City have 
settled down to the normal again. An important ques- 
tion is, What effect will the change of Government have 
on the oil industry? It is alleged in the United States 
that President Carranza discriminated in favour of 
British Oil interests. Too much credit need not be 
given to a statement of that kind, but the situation will 
require watching, if the new President shows any signs 
of discriminating against British interests. What is 
wanted is peace and fair-play, and then we can all get 
along without making petulant complaints about the 
favouritism shown to rivals. 


Another instance of shipping prosperity is forthcom- 
ing in the report of Irvine’s Shipbuilding and Dry 
Docks Company, Ltd. Indeed, it is perhaps the most 
satisfactory report issued during the past week. The 
company, which, as is well known, is closely connected 
with the Commercial Bank of London, three or four of 
whose directors are on its board, earned a profit of 
£143,610 in the past year, against £110,911 in the pre- 
ceding year and the available balance is £118,485 
against £85,918. The final dividend on the participat- 
ing preference shares is 2s. this time against 1s. 4d. a 
year ago, and the final dividend on the shilling Ordinary 
shares is as much as 1s. 4*/,,d. against 10"/,d.a year 
ago. After placing £10,000 to reserve as last year, 
there is carried forward £46,725 against ‘£34,158 a 
year ago. 


Lipton’s net profit before deducting debenture in- 
terest was £415,600 for the year ended March 31st 
last, £14,000 better than that for the previous year. 
After putting £100,000 to reserve, a dividend of 12} 
per cent. is recommended on the ordinary shares, the 
same as for 1917-18 and 1918-19. This is a very sat- 
isfactory recovery from 1915-16 and 1916-17, when only 
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the Preference dividend was paid. It is evident that 
the reorganisation of the staff which followed those 
two bad years has wrought a great and beneficial 
change in the company’s fortunes. It is evident, too, 
that notwithstanding the high prices of all kinds of 
provisions, there are still a few crumbs of profit for the 
retailer. Lipton’s, however, are something more than 
retailers; they are tea growers and own plantations in 
Ceylon, and amongst their multifarious activities, we 
believe, rubber cultivation must be included. The 
main thing, so far as the shareholders are concerned, 
(there is £1,250,000 of ordinary capital) is that the 
business now seems to be on a sound footing and under 
capable management. 


Reference was made last week to the stoppage of 
several South African Gold Mines. This week New 
Heriot has to be added to the number. It was a pros- 
perous mine in its day, and up to 1918 had paid nearly 
£1,500,000 in dividends. Some of the Albu Group 
of mines, belonging to the Mining and Finance Cor- 
poration, are likewise in a poor way, although Meyer 
and Charlton continues to flourish and yield handsome 
profits. It is clear that in the case of many of the low 
grade properties, everything as regards the future de- 
pends upon the continuance of the gold premium. That, 
and that alone, keeps them alive by turning a working 
loss into an actual profit. It is clear also that the gold 
premium cannot last for ever, and when it disappears, 
unless wages have a corresponding fall, mining will be 
restricted, and hundreds of men thrown out of work. 
The economic side of this question is well worth the 
consideration of the miners themselves. 


The abolition of the dual control of the Stock Ex- 
change is a domestic question in which the outside 
public cannot be expected to take much interest. But 
to the members it is an important question, which they 
would be glad to see settled by some effective plan. 
They desire to change their proprietary club into a 
members’ club. The plan proposed by the committee 
appointed to consider it provides for the leasing of the 
property for 30 years at a variable annual rent never 
to exceed £200,000. At the end of that time, or 
earlier, if it be practicable, the members are to buy the 
property outright for £3,600,000, a price which, 
though high, is not higher than the site justifies. The 
money is to be found by raising the fees of new mem- 
bers by £50 a year, and it is calculated that with an 
average of 100 new members a year these increases, at 
4 per cent. interest, will amount in 30 years to 
£3,541,000. If this scheme be carried out, the mem- 
bers and the shareholders will be one and the same 
body, and, when a member resigns, he will automatic- 
ally cease to have any further interest in the property. 
The purchase price is fixed at the figure just mentioned, 
because it is enough to buy out the existing Company 
at £180 a share, which is considerably above the cur- 
rent, but not necessarily above the potential value. 


Ask for 


Apollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL \WATER 


Apollinaris is a pure, natural sparkling Mineral 
Water. When taken plain or mixed with 
spirits, it prevents acidity and aids digestion. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR CLUB AND RESTAURANT. 
The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 
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SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN THE FIRE, LIFE, AND 
GENERAL BUSINESS. 


PROGRESS OF NEW DEPARTMENTS. 
RESERVES, OUTSIDE CAPITAL, TOTAL £3,826,424. 


THe Orpinary GegNERAL MEETING of the Eagle, Star, and 
British Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd., was held on Fri- 
day, the 14th inst., at the Moorgate Street offices of the company, 
Sir Edward Mountain (the chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Gardiner) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said: Ladies 
and gentlemen, it has been my privilege.to address you on similar 
occasions in previous years, and I have been able to place before 
you accounts which I think gave satisfaction. This year I am 
pleased to tell you that the company has made great progress, 
and at the same time very materially strengthened the already 
strong position it has held in the past. The past year, for a 
company with the history of the Eagle, Star, and British Domi- 
nions, was a quiet one as regards the absorption of other com- 
panies, but we have been steadily consolidating the business of 
companies acquired in former years, with, I think, excellent 
results. An opportunity presented itself to us, however, of ac- 
quiring the Liverpool Reversionary Company, and this has been 
done upon terms which, I am satisfied, will be to our mutual 
interests. This is the only absorption I have to report to you. 
We have been giving special attention to our branch establish- 
ments throughout the kingdom, more especially with regard to 
suitable housing of our staff, and in Glasgow, Newcastle, Leeds, 
Manchester, and Nottingham we have been compelled to acquire 
larger premises, and in each case our offices occupy an important 
position in the respective cities. As regards our London offices 
we have been fortunate in completing the purchase of one of the 
finest sites in the City, viz., 1 and 2, Threadneedle Street, and 
so soon as the present leases expire it is our intention to rebuild, 
and I think we shall then own one of the finest blocks of offices 
in the City. New branches have been opened at Hull, Croydon, 
South London, and Leicester. 


. 


MarINE DEPARTMENT. 


Turning to the accounts, we will first of all take marine. You 
will see that our premium income for the year is £1,503,829 
4s. 7d., which is a decrease of £172,078 19s. 5d. from last year. 
After paying all expenses and making provision for income tax, 
excess profits duty, and loss on realisation of securities, we are 
able, out of this account, to transfer £300,000 to reserve fund 
and £17,500 to the investment reserve fund, making a total of 
£317,500. Having allocated these amounts we are able to carry 
forward the sum of £1,103,858, or 73 per cent. of the premium 
income, against a carry-forward last year of 67.8 per cent. With 
regard to the general situation of marine business, on previous 
occasions I divided it into three headings—hull, cargo, and war 
risk insurance—but this year I propose to deal with it under the 
headings of hull insurance, cargo insurance, and the risk of theft 
and non-delivery. The risks under the latter heading are abnor- 
mal, and should te treated separately to cargo business. 


Hutt Business. 


It has been another anxious year for underwriters, chiefly 
owing to the further increase in cost of repairs. These are not 
confined only io repairs in England, but everywhere, and especially 
so in America. The following figures may be of interest to you: 
At the end of 1918 increased cost over pre-war repairs, 2} per 
cent. At the end of 1919 increased cost over pre-war repairs, 3} 
per cent. The ratio is still increasing. During 1919 underwriters 
-received a further increase of 10 per cent. on all hull premiums, 
but for 1920, although a further rise would have been justified, 
it was decided to maintain premiums and not to increase them. 
Unfortunately, owing to war conditions, steamers have not been 
kept up to their usual standard, and underwriters are still suffer- 
ing from the effects of this, coupled with the enormous increase 
of what I might term new war tonnage. The daily casualty list 
bears out the difference between steamers built prior to the war 
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and those built during the war, and. of course, this affects cargo 
as well as hull insurance. The losses of tonnage for vessels 
over 500 tons, both steam and sail, for the first quarter this year 
exceed the losses for the first six months of last year by about 
30,000 tons. 


FirE AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 


The next item in our statement is the fire and general account, 
which embraces all transactions outside marine and life business. 
Very substantial progress has been made under this heading, the 
premium income amounting to 1,214,688, an increase of 
£305,447 over last year’s figures. We are pursuing the same 
care in the selection of our business that has characterised it 
from the outset, and once again we come out with a very satis- 
factory loss ratic, viz., 45.11 per cent. This loss ratio, I believe, 
will compare very favourably with that of most of the other large 
insurance companies. After providing a reserve of 40 per cent. 
for unexpired liability, there remains an additional reserve of 
£236,399 5s. 6d., all of which we propose shall remain to 
strengthen the reserves of this department, which now total 
£722,274, or in round figures 60 per cent. of the premium income 
—a very strong position, I think you will agree—without en- 
croaching on our other general reserves. Of this large increase 
in our premium income indicated to you, the greatest ratio of 
expansion has been in our home business, and this, I think, is 
gratifying. We are writing our business on very sound lines 
abroad, and with the object of keeping in close touch with our 
commitments in America and Canada our assistant general 
manager, Mr. S. A. Bennett, made an exhaustive tour last year 
of both these countries, and his report, I am glad to say, is satis- 
factory. Our business in those two countries, like all our other 
agencies abroad, is in excellent hands. 


Lire DEPARTMENT. 


Turning now to, the life department, there is reason to congra- 
tulate ourselves on the results attained. In the year 1919 we 
issued 6,420 policies insuring a gross sum of £3,078,697—(ap- 
plause)—of which £285,580 was reassured, leaving a net amount 
of £2,793,117, which compares with £1,600,450 for the year 
1918. Not only does this show an increase of nearly 75 per cent., 
but I am very pleasea to say the average amount under each 
policy is substantially higher. Notwithstanding the large amount 
of the new business, the expense ratio of our life department is 
very moderate indeed, being only 10.7 per cent. The claims 
intimated in 1919 wcre well within the expectations. Although 
there was such a large advance last year in our life figures it 
gives me great pleasure to tell you that the record up to now 
for the present year shows an even greater improvement. (Ap- 
plause.) You will remember that in taking over the Sceptre Life 
Association we started an abstainers’ section, and I may say that 
this scheme has proved very attractive amongst the public who 
are eligible for admission thereto. During 1919 we _ issued 


* 1,422 policies for a sum assured of £394,870, and it is worthy of 


remark that there was not a single claim under any of these 
policies in the past year. (Hear, hear.) 


Starr AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Now, having carefully gone into the figures and results of our 
various departments, I should like to impress upon you the great 
appreciation that my colleagues and myself have of the services 
rendered and the great skill and judgment shown by the managers 
of our various departments. (Applause.) We have an extremely 
able and experienced assistant general manager in Mr. S. A. 
Bennett. In addition to him we have at head office an expert 
manager at the head of every department. I have also to thank 
the agents of the company for the splendid support that they 
have given to us. The company is so constructed that we can 
be of great assistance to them, and it is gratifying to know that 
this is fully appreciated by them. 

I should like to say finally that, although I have harped pessi- 
mistically on the marine insurance, the outlook of this company 
for the future is, in the opinion of my colleagues and myself, a 
bright one. So far as we have gone this year our results in every 
department show an improvement on last year, and although the 
time well may come when in any particular department, such as 
the marine, our profits may be smaller in the future than they 
have been in the past, there is not the slightest fear of maintain- 
ing our dividend, and perhaps there are hopes of increasing it. 
(Applause.) He concluded by moving the adoption of the report. 

The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. J. Douglas Watson, F.I.A., 
F.A.S.) seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and the 
members of the various boards of directors, on the proposition of 
Mr. Bingham, seconded by Mr. S. Walker, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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